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GAINS IN 1944 


‘Life Insurance in force $7,064,619.00 
to... $147,424,735.00 


$3,617,003.73 
$44,983,763.09 


$3,356,481.71 
$41 429,789.66 


$260,522.02 
$3,553,973.43 
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...AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU TO COMPLETE THE 
PROTECTION OF EVERY RETURNING SERVICEMAN ON YOUR 
CLIENT OR PROSPECT LIST! 


Even if the returning serviceman isn’t an im- 
mediate prospect for additional life insurance, he will 
need the income protection offered by these new pol- 
icies as soon as he resumes his normal occupation 
or profession. 


WHAT YOU CAN NOW OFFER ALL YOUR CLIENTS AND 
PROSPECTS: 


The Colonial Series is noncancellable and guaranteed 
renewable! It covers all forms of disability ... both sick- 
ness and accident! It provides income indemnity, and in 
addition, special nurse and surgical benefits! The policy- 
holder owns his policy; no change can be made after issue! 








WHY THIS WILL BE PROFITABLE FOR THE 
CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITER: 


Every man who works for a living is a prospect for 
one of these new policies. Non-Can will strengthen your re- 
lationship with your present life insurance clients; will 
create more prospects for additional life insurance with 
the Life company you now represent; and our Non-Can sick- 
ness and accident contracts offer generous first-year com: 
missions and better-than-life renewals. 


Union Mutual’s Non-Can sickness and accident policies are sold only 
through full-time career Life Underwriters. Write us today for “The 
Whole Story,”containing all the details about our new Colonial Series. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


i vy Portland MAINE Home Office 


lag Rolland E. Irish, President 
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Commissioners at 
St. Louis Explore 
Rating Laws, Taxes 


State Officials Unable to 
Divine Answer to 
Premium Tax Problem 


By LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 


The insurance commissioners execu- 
tive committee during the open session 
atits St. Louis meeting that was devoted 
to consideration of state rating laws, 
fastened a halo upon the casualty com- 
panies, stock and mutual, but Johnson 
of Minnesota, the president, and Har- 
rington of Massachusetts sought to put 
the stock fire companies in the dog 
house. Tempers were hot when the 


matter of stock fire company coopera- 
tion in developing acceptable state rate 
regulation was under discussion and 
there were some sharp exchanges. 
Aside from that flareup, however, the 
discussions were temperate, earnest and 
lengthy. 

One entire open session was concerned 

with state rate regulation in the light of 
the S.E.A.U. decision and prospective fed- 
eral legislation. There was another open 
session on state premium taxes at which 
was developed a great deal’of informa- 
tion, and profound legal ideas but it 
appears that the more exhaustive the 
discussion of the matter of state pre- 
mium taxes the more difficult is the 
reaching of a conclusion as to what if 
anything should be done to put the taxes 
beyond successful challenge. 
_ Persuasive arguments were adduced 
lor one course of action and then equally 
convincing arguments were advanced for 
an Opposite procedure. 


Successor to C. W. Hobbs 


The matter of selecting a successor 
to the late C. W. Hobbs as special rep- 
resentative of the insurance commission- 
ets association on the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance came up at 
one of the closed sessions and the de- 
cision was to appoint a subcommittee 
ot the executive committee to report 
back at a future meeting. 

About 25 commissioners and depart- 
ment staff men were on hand including 
all members of the executive committee 
except O. P. Lockhart, who had been 
replaced as Texas life insurance com- 
Mssioner just prior to the meeting by 
Attorney George B. Butler of Austin, 
nd J. Herbert Graves, who was recently 
replaced as Arkansas commissioner by 
ack G. McKenzie. The latter was on 
hand and was given a welcome. Com- 
Issioner Pearson of Indiana, a new 
Ppointee, was not present but he was 
presented by Capt. H. E. Wells, 
ewly appointed chief deputy in Indiana. 
uperintendent Dressel of Ohio, a new- 
omer, was not present but his state was 
‘presented by W. Robinson, for 
any years actuary of that department, 
"NO was just recently appointed deputy 
ommissioner. 

While the commissioners were in ses- 
on numerous telephone calls were 
“ing put through to Washington to get 
the latest advices on the progress or 
ack of it on the big insurance bill and 
ere was much informal discussion of 
at subject. 

he commissioners and camp follow- 

'S were entertained by the St. Louis 
isuranee companies at an informal din- 
‘r at which Superintendent E. L. Scheu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 



















XUM 


Commerce Issue Has to 
Be Raised in State Court 


WASHINGTON—A ffirming the Wis- 
consin supreme court’s decision in No. 
115, State Farm Mutual Automobile vs. 
Morvin Duel, Wisconsin commissioner, 
the U. S. Supreme Court overruled the 
company’s appeal which was based on 
three constitutional grounds. The court 
takes the position however, it may not 
pass on the question whether the Wis- 
consin law as applied violates the com- 
merce clause of the constitution, in the 
light of the court’s decision in the S. E. 
U. A. case. 

Of the other constitutional questions 
argued before it, the Supreme Court 
says in an opinion by Justice Douglas: 
“We think neither of the two has merit.” 
These points were that the state law 
violates the due process clause of the 
14th amendment and the full faith and 
credit provision of article IV, section 1 
of the constitution. 

Pointing out that the contention that 
the Wisconsin law violates the com- 
merce clause was not raised in the 
courts below, the court says it was not 
passed upon before the case reached it 
June 1, 1944. It was June 5 that the 
court decided in the S. E. U. A. case 
that the insurance business is commerce. 


State Farm Not Prejudiced 


Recognizing that the S. E. U. A. deci- 
sion was a “supervening event arising 
in the courts of this litigation,” the court 
does not think the company “should be 
prejudiced by the fact that the decision 
came too late for it to obtain a ruling 
by the Wisconsin court.” 

Calling attention that customary pro- 
cedure has been for it to vacate court 
judgments where there have been super- 
vening events altering the basis of judg- 
ment and to remand the case for con- 
sideration by lower courts in light of 
changed circumstances, the court says 
it would not hesitate to adopt that pro- 
cedure here, “in the interests of justice 
if it appeared that otherwise appellant 
would be foreclosed for an adjudication 
of the issue.” 

However the court points out: “Ap- 
pellant does not show that it would be. 
Respondent assumes in its brief that ap- 
pellant will not be foreclosed.” And the 
court thinks that assumption well found- 
ed for reasons stated in the opinion. One 
of these is that the company has pend- 
ing in Wisconsin courts a suit in respect 
to the license year commencing May 1, 
1944. 


Membership Fee Reserve 


The company had been denied license 
by Wisconsin authority for failure to 
comply with a requirement that it set 
up reserves based in part on its mem- 
bership fees collected throughout the 
country. 

Concluding the majority opinion Jus- 
tice Douglas says: 

“We conclude that appellant is not 
foreclosed under Wisconsin procedure 
from obtaining a determination in the 
Wisconsin courts of the commerce 
clause question either in the present 
suit or in the other pending one. Ac- 
cordingly we do not think it is necessary 
to vacate the judgment below in order 
that appellant may have an opportunity 
to obtain the ruling affirmed.” 

Justice Roberts, who had appeared 
impressed by the “commerce” argument 
in the presentation of the case, dissented, 
but filed no opinion. Justice Jackson, 
disagreeing in part with the majority, 
had only this comment: 

“I think the judgment below should 
be vacated rather than affirmed and do 
not, therefore reach the constitutional 
questions dealt with in the court’s opin- 
ion. I doubt that the Wisconsin su- 
preme court can open and re-examine 


a judgment after it is affirmed by this 
court. As the court recognizes, to va- 
cate is the procedure that has been fol- 
lowed when similar situations have been 
presented heretofore.” 


Denied License Four Years 


Mr. Duel refused State Farm Mutual 
licenses in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943, the 
Supreme Court says. He was sustained 
by the Wisconsin supreme court which 
held as a matter of law that membership 
fees were part of premiums and that 
50% of them must be included in reserve 
required, to cover overall liability. 

On the question of due process, the 
court cites Hoopeston Canning Co. vs. 
Cullen, in which it sustained the New 
York insurance law. 

“Wisconsin has a legitimate concern 
with the financial soundness of compa- 
nies writing insurance contracts with its 
citizens,” says Justice Douglas. “The 
reserve which it requires under section 
201.18 is designed to measure the entire 
future contingent liability on unexpired 
risks. That contingent liability is ob- 
viously relevant in any appraisal of the 
financial soundness and stability of the 
company. It is, to be sure, a bookkeep- 
ing requirement. But it is more than 
that: it is one of Wisconsin’s measuring 
rods of financial stability and strength. 
Any financial statement required by 
Wisconsin or any other state would need 
to reflect all assets and liabilities of the 
company in the interests of truth. 

“Their inclusion does not mean that 
out of state activities are being regulated 
by Wisconsin. It only means that solv- 
ency of a multi-state business can hardly 
be determined on a single state basis... 
Accounting is not an exact science. The 
due process clause certainly does not 
require uniformity in requirements for 
financial statements of companies doing 
business within its borders. If a state 
undertook to regulate out-of-state ac- 
tivities through such a requirement, dif- 
ferent questions would be posed. But 
we fail to see that Wisconsin has done 
that here. We cannot say that reserve 
required by Wisconsin has any purpose 
but the protection of its own citizens. 
Its adequacy of appropriateness as a 
standard for qualification to do business 
in Wisconsin is therefore a question for 
Wisconsin to determine.” 


Full Faith and Credit 


On the question of full faith and 
credit, the court says: “Appellant’s ar- 
gument comes down to this: Illinois, the 
state of incorporation, does not treat 
the membership fees as a part of the 
premiums. Therefore, Wisconsin may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








Four Ohio Farm 
Bureau Insurance 
Officials Resign 


Four of the top executives of the in- 
surance companies affiliated with the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounced their resignations this week. 
They are: L. A. Taylor, who has been 
vice-president and secretary of Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Life, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile and Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance and secretary of Farm Bureau 
Mutual Fire; L. J. Bennett, who has 
been assistant secretary in charge of 
sales for all of the insurance companies; 
R. W. Richert, superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Eugene L. Hensel, special 
counsel. 


House Passes 
Walter Bill 
by Vote of 315-5/ 


Action Comes Wednes- 
day After Move Blocked 
Last Week 


WASHINGTON—The Walter bill, 
to which Attorney General Biddle and 
other administration leaders object 
passed the House Wednesday by a vote 
of 315 to 57. This measure differs in 
many respects from the insurance bill 
that passed the Senate and the matter 
will now go to conference. 

To secure a conference with the Sen- 
ate, the House judiciary committee 
recommended, in a report by Represen- 
tative Walter, Pennsylvania, the Senate 
bill S.340 by number, but amended by 
striking out all after its enacting clause 
and substituting the text of HR.1473, the 
Walter bill, as changed last week by the 
judiciary committee. 

Walter called up S.340 as amended 
by committee under general rules al- 
lowing only one hour’s debate excluding 
further amendments, unless a motion for 
adoption of the “previous question”, is 
voted down. Consideration was de- 
layed by a quorum call. 


Stress Elimination of “Agreement” 


Walter, Hancock, and others spoke in 
support of the bill. Celler, New York, 
opposed it and said the Attorney Gen- 
eral opposes it. He dwelt upon elimina- 
tion of the word “agreement” from the 
anti-boycott provision of the bill. 

Majority Leader McCormack referred 
to that change and said the Attorney 
General suggested inclusion of language 
against “agreement to boycott, coerce or 
intimidate.” McCormack obtained from 
Walter a promise he would accept such 
language if the bill goes to conference. 

Anderson, New Mexico, objected to 
elimination of the statement of purpose 
of the moratorium and said if the pre- 
vious motion were defeated he would 
offer the original compromise agreement 
bill as a substitute. Gwynne, Iowa, and 
Michener, Michigan, supported the bill. 

Summers, Texas, said the Supreme 
Court decision produced chaos and com- 
panies are hesitating to pay state taxes. 

In reply to criticism of section three 
of the bill to exempt insurance from the 
FTS and Robinson-Patman laws, he 
said it would not be “permanent law” 
and that such exemption might be made 
temporary under the anti-trust morato- 
rium provision. 

Summers urged passage of the bill and 
sending it to conference which can de- 
cide what should be done about section 
three and work out the best measure 
practicable. 

Cooper, Tennessee, said section three 
can be rewritten by the conferees or 
taken out. 

Walter’s motion of the previous ques- 
tion was adopted on a standing vote 152 
to 59. The committee amendment sub- 
stituting text of HR 1793 for that of 
S. 340 was adopted viva voce. Cochran 
of Missouri’s motion to send the bill 
back to committee with instructions to 
strike out section three was lost on a 
standing vote 62 ayes, 171 noes. 

Roll-call then ensued on final passage 
of the bill. 

The effert to obtain unanimous con- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Statement Figures Again 


Show Handsome ‘44 Record 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


New business of Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va., showed an increase in 
1944 of more than 12%, and surpassed 
any year since 1931. Insurance in force 
increased over $8,500,000, bringing the 
total to $152,357,130. 

Assets stood at $41,543,474. The 
company increased investments in gov- 
ernment bonds substantially, and these 
now total $12,729,200, representing 
30.6% of assets. 

Real estate owned, valued at $221,- 
288, is less than .75% of assets. Capi- 
tal, surplus funds and special reserves 
total $2,002,757. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Berkshire Life in 1944 had new busi- 

ness of $23,699,847, a gain of 26.6%. 

Insurance in force gained $14,314,132 to 


$252,423,554. Assets rose to $83,004,441, 
increase of $6,383,469. 
Death claims were $2,700,393 and 


payments to living policyholders $2,- 
012,327. The company’s death losses 
due to the war were $114,170 in 1944 
and war claims paid since the war 
started amount to $224,433. 

Special reserves were increased $100,- 
000 to $900,000. Unassigned funds 
were increased $172,546 to $1,248,043. 
Total reserves and unassigned funds are 
$2,180,298. 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


California-Western States Life in 1944 
showed an increase of $17,900,000 of new 
business and business in force in- 
creased to $293 million. In ad- 
dition, the income from the group de- 
partment comprising mainly hospital, 
surgical, medical and accident and health 
business amounted to $1% million. 

With the exception of 1941, there was 
more paid business from new organiza- 
tion in 1944 than in any year on record. 

The women’s division showed a 74% 
gain in new business for 1944 as com- 
pared with 1943. 

Production of ordinary life exceeded 
$30 million, a 24.7% gain. New group 
life sales in 1944 were 54.1% higher. 

Assets now total $71,924,498. 

For the eighth time in the past 10 
years, the Sacramento agency won the 
President’s) Trophy, for excelling in all- 
around agency activity. E. E. Noyes is 
manager. 

The winning agents in the 34th anni- 
versary contest during November and 
December, and who also won officer- 
ships in the Anniversary Club were: 
Al Gaumer, Red Bluff, Cal., president; 
Robert Hung, Hawaii, first vice-presi- 
dent; Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., sec- 
ond vice-president, and Sol Minzer, Dal- 
las, third vice-president. 





DOMINION LIFE 


Dominion Life had more than $248,- 
400,000 of business in force at the end of 
1944. The quarter billion mark was 
passed early in 1945. 

New insurance issued, increased and 
revived totaled $31,129,878 which is more 
than was had in force after Dominion 
Life had been in operation for 30 years. 
Representing a 10% increase over 1943, 
it is the largest volume ever recorded for 
any single year in history. The gain in 
insurance in force for the year was $20,- 
304,675 which exceeded the gain for 1943 
by 20%. 

The reduced ratio of terminations con- 
tinued. ‘ 

Assets totaled $62,347,154, a gain of 
$5,383,641. War bonds total $25,445,000. 
The gain in assets was almost equal to 
the total assets accumulated in the first 
30 years. 

Interest earnings on assets averaged 
4.26%. 

During 1944 payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries were $3,039,651. Of 
this amount $1,836,125 or 60% was paid 


to living policyholders. More than 10% 
of liabilities represent policy proceeds 
left on deposit. 

Claims paid in 1944 were approxi- 
mately the same as in the two previous 
years. The company has not experi- 
enced the war losses that had been 
feared, but the possibility of a sharp up- 
ward trend has been taken into account 
in making future plans. If the European 
phase of the war is nearing its conclu- 
sion and losses can be minimized by 
skilful leadership, the reserve funds ac- 
cumulated for heavier death losses will 
add further strength to the general posi- 
tion. 


Reason for High Yield 


While the earned rate of interest for 
1944 showed a slight increase, this is due 
principally to the collection of arrears of 
interest which were not previously in- 
cluded in assets. With the extensive in- 
vestment in war bonds and the lower 
yields on securities, that have been re- 
financed by corporations, future trends 
of interest will likely continue in a down- 
ward direction, so that the high interest 
rate of 4.26% is not anticipated in future 
years. 





GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance in force of Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life increased in 1944 $16,958,267, 
bringing the total to $181,474,179. As- 
sets increased $3,550,064 to a total of 
$36,335,321. The surplus account now 
stands at $3,742,750. Payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries in the year 
amounted to $2,130,059. 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


John Hancock Mutual Life has in- 
vested in government bonds since Pearl 
Harbor a total of $437,225,750. 

John Hancock’s investments in 1944, 
other than loans on policies, were $333,- 
668,072. Of this amount $170,100,000 
was invested in government securities. 

John Hancock passed the $1% billion 
mark in assets in July, 1944. The first 
half billion were acquired, in 67 years; 
the second in 11 years; the third in four 
years. 

Assets are $1,631,326,701, up 13%. 
The market value of bonds is more than 
$41 million greater than their amortized 
value. 

Insurance in force increased to $6,- 
803,793,028. 

The general surplus is $141,364,211 or 
9.48% of the liabilities it protects. 

While war deaths accounted for more 
than $5 million of the $61 million paid 
in settlement of claims in 1944, the mor- 
tality experience was favorable. 

Total payments to policyholders were 


$115,023,140. Of this $24,389,493 were 
paid in dividends. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Lincoln National Life reported in- 
creases in business in force, assets, sur- 
plus, and new business was the great- 
est in history. 

Insurance in force at end of 1944 was 
$1,662,820,982, an increase during the 
year of more than $237,000,000. Assets 
increased by $24,916,090 to a total of 
$241,652,736, the largest increase in a 
single year through the growth of the 
company’s own business. 

Surplus to policyholders increased 
$3,030,935 to $18,497,216. Capital was 
$314 million and net surplus $14,997,216. 

New paid business amounted to $318,- 
543,444, a gain of 39%. Income totaled 
$51,801,064. 

Holdings of government bonds were 
increased by $15,410,976, which was 
equivalent to 62% of its total increase 
in assets. Holdings of such bonds now 
total $76,868,983 and comprise 32% of 
assets, and 63% of the total investment 
in bonds and stocks. 

Real estate owned, other than home 
office building and real estate sold under 
contract, amounted to one-fifth of 1% 
of assets. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


New sales of $148,871,260 in 1944, a 
gain of 8.08% over the previous year, 
gave Massachusetts Mutual Life the 
largest production for any year since 
1932. Insurance in force totaled $2,197,- 
894,211, an increase of $79,862,752. 

Assets of $931,584,813 showed a gain 
of $68,183,342 for the year. The surplus 
of $37,905,397 represents an increase of 
$6,020,681. 

Holdings of government securities 
amounted to $210 million on Dec. 31. 
The 3.40% earned on all investments last 
year is slightly lower than the 3.44% in 
1943. 

Since 1933 when policy loans repre- 
sented 21.27% of assets, there has been 
a reduction of more than $50 million, 
this item standing at 4.79% of assets at 
the close of 1944. 

The present schedule of policy divi- 
dends will be continued during 1945. In- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum will 
be paid this year on dividends left with 
the company to accumulate, and at the 
rate of 34% per annum on proceeds of 
policies left with the company. 

On deaths due to war, 383 claims for 
$991,210 were paid last year. Causes of 
these deaths, by numbers and benefits 
paid, were as follows: Enemy action, 
269, $647,420; aviation (patrol, training, 
etc.), 78, $210,504; other service acci- 
dents, 23, $73,036; merchant marine, field 
service, civilian pilots on war missions, 
etc., 13, $60,250. These represent 514% 
of total death claims paid during the 
year, compared with 444% the previous 
year. In addition, $279,028 was paid on 
53 members of the armed forces whose 
deaths occurred from non-service acci- 


dents, natural causes, etc. At the end 
1944, the company was awaiting reg; 
of claim papers covering deaths repo 
among members of the armed forces, 
amount involved being $359,000. 1 
269 deaths from enemy action were § 
times the number in the previous year 
During the present war, Massach 
setts Mutual has paid in excess of % 
500,000 on account of war casualties 
other deaths of members of our arp 
forces, or nearly five times the $525 


death claims paid in the former war) 


the end of 1918, which included mem 


of the Red Cross, Y.M.C. A. and oth 


war work associations. 
In spite of the increase in claims q 
to war, the death rate in 1944 was abo 


the same as the average experienced 
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the company during the past five yea} 


Total payments to policyholders x 
beneficiaries last year amounted to $4 
196,320, an increase of $321,669. Poli, 
holders received $24,319,494 from m 
tured endowments, annuities, dividen( 
cash values, and disability benefits. Be 
eficiaries received $19,876,826 in ded 
benefits. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


_The largest volume of new busing 
since 1939, and the biggest gain ini 
surance in force since 1930, were 
ported for 1944 by Mutual Life. 1 
gain to surplus from 1944 operation 
after all charges but before dividends} 
policyholders, was $40,086,181, as cor 
pared with $20,850,247 in 1943. 

The amount allotted for dividends| 
policyholders in 1945 is $14,442,465, 4 
compared with $13,211,338 in.the prec 
ing year. The 1944 operations result 
in an increase of $25,643,716 in surpl 
bringing it to $68,820,975, after provisi 
for 1945 dividends. 

Benefits to policyholders and _ thé 
beneficiaries amounted in 1944 to $10 
001,205, including dividends. Of thi 
amount about half went to beneficiari 
and the other half to living policyhol 
ers. 

War death benefits in 1944 amount# 
to $2,300,000 and represented 4.5% 1 
total death benefits, as compared wil 
4.4% in 1943. From the date of Pe 
Harbor to Dec. 31, 1944, Mutual Life hy 
paid 1,506 war death claims for $4,64i 
000. These comprised 3.2% of tot 
death benefits paid in the same period. 

New insurance issued in 1944 totall 
$191,191,000, the largest volume siti 
1939, and a gain of 12% over 1943. | 
surance in force increased $53,404,000! 
a total of $3,713,386,000. This gain wi 
largest for any year since 1930. Laps 
and surrenders were 25% less than 
1943. 

Holdings of government bonds we 
$858,485,000 and accounted for 50% | 
assets. Public utility bond holding 
were increased by $31,548,000 to $26 
600,000, and industrial bonds were 4 
creased $9,063,000 to $129,066,000. | 
1944 nearly all municipal bonds we 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 











FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1944, 


LIFE STATEMENTS 
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Increase Surplus to 


Total in 
Assets Assets 
$ 
Atlantic Life ...505.. 41,543,474 2,821,536 
Baltimore Life ....... 24,348,266 12,516,602 
Boston Mutual Life... 22,129,436 2,397,338 
Central Life, Kan..... 2,439,733 —20,804 
Fidelity Mutual Life.. 169,398,741 10,567,442 
Great-West Life ..... 222,441,886 18,649,607 
Home State Life...... 3,889,318 608,933 
Mfrs. Life, Can....... 264,909,572 23,484,682 
Midland Mutual Life. 44,983,763 3,617,004 
Mutual Life, Can..... 251,909,682 16,847,117 
Natl. Old Line, Ark... 1,927,915 228,390 
Northern Life ........ 30,477,996 3,011,147 
Norwestn. Mut. Life..1,757,656,104 120,212,710 
Oregon Mutual Life.. 27,355,982 2,493,053 
Penn Mutual Life.... 949,107,010 52,143,654 
Provident Mutual Life 474,237,266 29,319,741 
Security Life & Trust. 12,394,752 1,599,873 
South Coast Life..... 361,539 90,036 
State Tite; Ind... ...05 61,303,231 2,225,061 


FRATERNALS 


A. 0. U. W.; N.. D..... 13,627,088 744,147 
Aid Assn, for Luth... 63,315,862 8,624,981 
MACORDSON 2 oesscccccs 63,420,543 2,684,329 
Natl. Mut. Ben., Wis. 7,841,971 447,354 





1Includes cont. res. 
*Includes res. and inc. 


8Includes Cont. res. and shareholders’ fund bal, 


New Increase Prems. Total Benefits 

Policy- Bus Ins, in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid 

holders 1943 Dec. 31,1944 in Force 1944 1944 1944 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1,680,172 15,059,738 152,357,130 8,536,633 4,166,257 6,846,356 2,706,313 
1,833,123 20,231,292 146,799,994 9,959,056 4,920,445 5,914,475 1,738,713 
1,487,948! 19,910,081 129,220,006 9,437,018 5,241,932 5,980,876 1,761,047 
Ty Rt | Se eee 5,122,743 —240,849 63,303 198,450 117,194 
7,408,961 836,678,4272 427,578,158 22,650,421 15,813,305 28,455,655 10,685,647 
10,406,906 98,478,985 754,729,185 49,538,349 23,159,520 41,853,145 12,127,207 
488,506 13,541,855 48,601,057 5,650,167 1,208,108 1,402,174 179,508 
15,266,728% 86,145,206 751,166,471 55,851,759 30,089,379 49,359,215 14,737,888 
3,553,973 11,328,051 147,424,735 7,064,619 4,688,917 7,519,351 2,415,058 
10,186,081 67,916,336 723,861,526 43,835,230 21,098,349 39,786,151 14,106,846 
348,800 1,734,872 11,485,191 1,279,784 325,709 409,530 38,365 
2,621,613 25,927,857 136,746,165 13,260,921 5,172,830 7,264,156 1,888,227 
114,897,864 265,152,571 4,437,471,123 180,030,831 159,862,129 262,060,145 103,123,872 
2,000,850 9,773,048 85,610,993 7,121,014 3,104,587 4,770,742 1,306,908 
51,063,397 135,142,969 2,141,038,301 58,839,180 71,716,835 131,189,559 51,262,584 
26,428,5965 72,051,829% 1,089,170,242 33,831,509 35,922,864 69,332,119 24,920,557 
1,138,198 25,460,172 97,150,557 17,913,297 2,367,250 3,041,123 728,581 
141,793 1,501,825 3,727,774 935,975 98,025 153,987 12,386 
855,856 10,839,980 189,421,103 3,370,767 5,541,464 8,656,115 3,922,215 
1,184,363 3,799,921 50,831,687 3,980,379 1,319,197 2,233,802 922,324 
4,239,958 32,291,602 292,475,748 26,894,052 8,791,085 12,998,670 2,763,692 
5,020,871 42,426,435 247,560,900 11,663,670 8,171,722 12,951,289 5,744,238 
1,026,309 4,211,727 45,719,352 4,032,425 954,008 1,346,535 514,285 


‘Includes spec. cont. reserves. 
5Carried as contingency reserves. 


SIncludes additons, not res. and inc. 
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- Interest Earnings and Es- 
m pecially Mortality Should 
— Improve Immediately 


t. af, NEW YORK—Reasons for believing 
O $Mfinat life insurance net costs have reached 
Dp peir high point and will decrease as 
idenjggoon as the war is over can be inferred 
. Beffrom current developments, according to 
dedi{ome who have studied closely the mor- 
hlity, expense and investment situation. 
| Despite the agitation in the govern- 
_ fent bond market, it is not believed that 
1SiN#the long term bonds sold to life com- 
J) Ganies will be marketed at a yield lower 
—qithan 242%. Even if, after the war, life 
atiogompanies find themselves obliged to 
nds fake large investments in governments 
; Coty absorb large-scale cashing-in of in- 
nds qividually owned war bonds, the im- 
163, gprovement in mortality because of the 
recegmosence of war-caused deaths and the 
asylielease to the civilian population of life- 
urplgeving drugs and medical techniques 
svisigtoOW necessarily restricted to military 
se should more than offset any con- 
 thameivable drop in interest earnings. War 
ug@eaths currently account for more than 
yf ¢hgu/00 million a year in death claims. 


iciati#fould Absorb Interest Cut 


yy (3 
holt Taking life insurance total assets as 
ount@meing about $40 billion the interest 
pe pmnings at the current rate of about 
{1 wie?” are about $1.28 billion. Even as- 
 Pygming a drop to 2.8% the earnings 
ifetd ould be about $1.12 billion, or about 
464i 160 million less than at the current rate. 
‘tO ence, without the extra war mortality 
amnings would not be much lower at 
otal’ than they are today at 3.2% with 
sine? deaths. At 3% and no war deaths 
_ jt companies would be ahead of their 
000 eésent position. : Z 
. On the favorable side as respects in- 
Mest rates is the probability that as 
‘on as the need for investing in gov- 
tment bonds is past the companies 
il put their money into mortgages, 
ferds, and housing ventures, all of 
‘Mich pay higher rates of interest. It is 
80 inevitable that there will be a con- 
a derable increase in policy loans. 


4 3 Ca ee 
0. odd Anniversary Party Feb. 28 


> Wi john O,. Todd, general agent of 
) orthwestern Mutual Life in Chicago, 
€b. 28 will celebrate his first anniver- 
ty in the post at a dinner party in 
¢ Palmer House at which President 
._ J. Cleary probably will be present, 
Pd also Grant L. Hill, director of 
“a pncies; Edmund _ Fitzgerald,  vice- 
iupesident, and others from the home 
$ Bice, Dinner will be preceded by a 
bcktail hour. Mr. Todd, a qualifying 
#4 life member of the Million Dollar 
“und Table of the National Associa- 
12'@n of Life Underwriters, with his 
yieeCy manager John S. Murphy has 
@ade very substantial progress in his 
; vi year as an agency head, developing 
soi 2t8€ volume of business, much of 
mh is in pension trusts. This is a 
in which he has specialized for 
tig tal years and which has given him 
29/@"0lume of many millions of business. 











































mbership Fees on Renewals 


427, i 

a At the insurance commissioners meet- 
a on St. Louis there was some informal 
3538-3, discussion about the reported 
gu0,pctice of certain accident and health 
Panies collecting membership fees 
Pn renewal of policies as well as at 
outset. Several of the commissioners 
Pressed indignation on this point. 













Flat 2% Tax Is 
Proposed in Iowa 


Senate Passes Liberalized 
Life Company 
Investment Bill 


DES MOINES—A bill to revise the 
Iowa insurance premium tax law has 
been drafted by the joint house and 
senate ways and means committee. It 
places a flat 2% premium tax on all 
companies operating in the state includ- 
ing county mutuals and non-profit hos- 
pital associations which now are exempt. 
The only companies to be exempt under 
the new proposal would be fraternals. 

The bill was drafted by the attorney- 
general’s office to prevent any constitu- 
tional shortcomings because of the re- 
cent U. S. Supreme Court decision. 

At present a 24%4% tax is levied on 
premiums of out-of-state companies and 
1% of Iowa companies. 

It was estimated the 2% would bring 
in a total of $2,073,702 as figured on 1943 
Iowa premiums as compared with actual 
tax collections of $1,982,590 last year. 
Iowa life companies would pay $177,953 
as compared to $15,669 collected while 
non-Iowa companies would pay $965,324 
as compared with $1,206,655 collected. 

County mutuals would pay $57,964 on 
the basis of their 1943 premiums and 
hospital associations $14,136. 

The Iowa senate has passed a bill re- 
vising many of the present life company 
investment laws. Changes include pur- 
chase of preferred stocks, raising from 
60 to 66% the amount that may be 
loaned on real estate, permitting cash 
deposits as a part of reserves, and rules 
for valuation of real estate. The bill 
passed 45 to 0. 

A senate bill permits life companies 
to issue group life policies on finance 


Mielenz, Aetna’s Wis. 
General Agent Dies 


Albert E. Mielenz, who had _ been 
Aetna Life general agent at Milwau- 
kee since 1910 and a 54 year veteran 
with that company, 
died at a Milwau- 
kee hospital 
Wednesday after 
an illness of two 
months. He was 82. 

Mr. Mielenz was 
a leading citizen of 
Milwaukee and had 
been a prominent 
factor for years in 
such organizations 
asi ¥o" Me '@2 VAS 
Good Will Indus- 
tries, Milwaukee 
Association of 
Commerce, Gideon 
Society. 

In 1941 on his 50th Aetna anniversary 
he was tendered a dinner that was at- 
tended by President Morgan B. Brain- 
ard and other head office executives. 


Agency Has Notable Record 


At that time the agency which covers 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan had 
in force $50 million of ordinary life, $100 
million of group, and had the second 
largest A. & H. income of any Aetna 
office. 

Mr. Mielenz was born at Pewaukee, 
Wis., and was in the hardware business 
at Milwaukee before joining Aetna in 
1891. In 1902 he was named assistant 
manager, and in 1910 became co-general 
agent with T. R. Lynas. He had been 
sole general agent since 1918. 


= 





A. E. Mielenz 








company or other lending company bor- 
rowers. 

Another bill in both houses clarifies 
the assignment of life policies as collat- 
eral security. 
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The Service Mailbag 


What the man in the services wants to read in your letters: 


That the family is all right and busy . . . that the family 
is doing everything possible to aid the war effort . . . news 
about his friends, especially those in the service . . 
. recollections of past events and places 
stories about what’s going on. . 
sports news, particularly about the home team. . 


What he does NOT want to read about—your worries. He 
has plenty of his own. And he doesn’t want to read your 
grumbling about civilian hardships, for his own problems are 


A good thing to bear in mind, when you write him a letter, 
is that it may be read anywhere, possibly under grueling con- 
ditions. Is your letter going to be welcome, or one more itch? 


V-Mail should have your personal priority. In the mail- 
bags it has priority over all other overseas mail. It flies. It 


How long has it been since you last wrote? 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


. who is 
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Alfred N. Guertin 
ls fo Become 
Actuary of A.L.C. 


Prominent N. J. Depart- 
ment Man Takes Impor- 
tant Chicago Position 


Alfred N. Guertin of Trenton, actu- 
ary of the New Jersey department and 
one of the country’s outstanding actu- 
aries, has been appointed actuary of the 
American Life Convention and will en- 
ter upon the duties of that office at 
Chicago headquarters March 16. He 
succeeds F. Edward Huston, who re- 
signed several months ago to become 
actuary for Shenandoah Life. 


Mr. Guertin, who has been actuary of 
the New Jersey department since 1932, 





A. N. GUERTIN 


is a native of Hartford and a graduate 
of Trinity College. Following part-time 
and vacation work with several Hart- 
ford insurance companies while attend- 
ing college, he went with Connecticut 
Mutual Life in its actuarial department 
upon graduation from college in 1922. 
He remained with that company until 
1929, when he became chief assistant ac- 
tuary of the New Jersey department. 


Prominent in Organization 


Mr. Guertin has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. He 
has been a member of the important 
blanks committee since 1933 and for 
various periods has headed _ several 
standing and special sub-committees of 
the association as chairman. He has 
also assisted in the work of the com- 
mittee on valuation of securities since 
1933, being closely identified with the 
development of “convention values” and 
the fixing of standards for the amorti- 
zation of bonds, and has taken part in 
the work of numerous other committees. 

In insurance circles, Mr. Guertin is 
most widely known, however, as the 
chairman of the two special actuarial 
committees of the commissioners which 
prepared two voluminous reports later 
adopted by that organization and that 
gave rise to the standard non-forfeiture 
and valuation laws already enacted in 16 
states. A number of additional states 
are expected to pass similar legislation 
this year. 

Mr. Guertin is a member of the board 
of governors of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and has been a fellow of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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Bureau Schools’ Alumni Get. 
Valuable Management Tips 


NEW YORK—Members of the At- 
lantic Alumni Association of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
schools of management at a well at- 
tened all-day session learned: 

From Arthur V. Youngman, general 
agent, New York City Mutual Benefit 
Life, how a general agency can inte- 
grate the prospecting, selling and ana- 
lytical abilities of the general agent, 
agency specialists, top producers and 
other agents into an organizational setup 
that puts more money into everybody’s 
pockets. 

From Russell C. Wonderlic, manager 
at Baltimore for Mutual Life, how the 
manager who is willing to take his head- 
aches in the planning stage of agency 
management can save himself from them 
later on. 

From John H. Evans, manager sales 
planning division, how Home Life of 
New York, using a definite company 
plan for recruiting, training and direct- 
ing new men, educates and motivates 
them in program selling. 

From H. N. Kuesel, manager in New 
York City, how Phoenix Mutual so 
sells its agent on the retirement income 
package sale that their conviction bor- 
ders on religious enthusiasm. 

From Assistant Vice-president Ray- 
mond C. Johnson how New York Life 
is keeping in close touch with its 
agents in the armed forces and the 
excellent results it has had with dis- 
charged veterans who have returned to 
the company. 

From Gerald H. Young, general agent, 
New York City, State Mutual, some 
practical pointers on the handling of 
“problem agents.” 


Officers Are Elected 


J.. Bruce MacWhinney, general agent 
of John Hancock Mutual in Newark, 
was elected president, succeeding W. H. 
King, assistant general agent New Eng- 
land Mutual, New York City. Ernest 
Farrington, Provident Mutual home of- 
fice agency department, was elected 
vice-president and Mr. Evans was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Youngman said that he thought 
his agency and most others were either a 
corral of lone wolves or a pasture of lost 
sheep or a combination of both. The 
former he defined as the established per- 
sonal producers who need no help from 
other members of the agency and do not 
give much help. The lost sheep are 
those who are not organized to do a 
good job or are too old to do construc- 
tive prospecting. He is currently putting 
into effect the program which he tested 
successfully last year of using a cooper- 
ative organizational sales promotion to 
get the power of the lone wolves work- 
ing for the good of the organization as 
a whole including the lost sheep. 


Uses Wasted Contacts 


Mr. Youngman’s plan is based on 
the fact that the average agent has 
quite a few contacts that might be de- 
veloped into pension trust, business in- 
surance or estate-planning sales but he 
is afraid to open up the subject for fear 
of either making a fool of himself and 
losing prestige or else of spoiling a pos- 
sible future sale that he might make 
later on when he had acquired the 
necessary knowledge and _ confidence. 
Hence, in 1942 the Youngman agency 
held clinics on pension trusts, salary de- 
duction plans, and other types of mul- 
tiple. sale to give agents a background 
of knowledge, not so that they would 
sell the plans but so that they could get 
the prospect interested in discussing the 
idea with someone in the agency’s pen- 
sion trust unit. 

In 1943 the agency held a clinic which 
did much the same thing for business 
insurance. However, where the pension 
trust clinic provided the agent only with 
the background and approach interview, 
with the agency unit doing all the 


selling, the business insurance clinic 
contemplated a certain amount of joint 
work but to a large extent was based 
on the agent doing his own selling. Last 
year an estate planning clinic was started 
and the agency is now developing its 
own agency case book, approach and 
sales technique first to create prospects 
for the agency’s estate planning unit to 
sell, as with pension trusts, and second 
to equip agents to do this business on 
their own, making it possible for the 
average agent to use contacts to an ex- 
tent that he would otherwise deem im- 


possible. This entire cooperative en- 
deavor, Mr. Youngman pointed out, 
means that the agency organization 


writes the business before somebody else 
gets to it. 


Share Clients’ Names 


The second half of the organization 
program consists in getting the big per- 
sonal producers in the agency to turn 
over some of their prospects and clients 
on a joint basis to other men in the 
agency. Many of these big producers 
have so many clients that they have 
not been able to see them for a con- 
siderable time. 

Mr. Youngman found that it was en- 
tirely practicable to turn over to his 
agents many of his own personal clients 
and social contacts if he used discretion 
in matching up agents and prospects. 
In addition he has set up a list of all 
the people he knows or who know him 
and divided them according to their po- 
tential insurance needs and then sending 
direct mail material on a regular sched- 
ule. These leads are followed up whether 
or not they reply to any of the mailing 
material. Once a month Mr. Youngman 
goes over the letters that have been 
sent out and gives to the agents personal 
letters to selected prospects who are to 
be called on. 

In connection with pension trusts and 
other group-type sales the plan includes 
placing an agent, ordinarily the one who 
initiated the case, in charge as insurance 
adviser, on the assumption that there 
will be further sales in the corporation. 

The whole plan enables Mr. Young- 
man to use his own selling ability and 
that of the lone wolves and lost sheep 
for the benefit of the entire organization 
with greater profit to everyone than 
would be possible if everything was on 
an individual basis. 


‘PAIN AT SOURCE’ 








“Pain at the source’ was the terse 
way that Mr. Wonderlic expressed the 
general idea of the manager’s sweating 
during the planning stage, when it 
would do some good, rather than later 
on. 
“Never once has our performance ex- 
ceeded our planning,” he pointed out. 
“Conversely, where we have had poor 
performance it always traces back to 
poor planning at the source. Somehow 
we never seem to get lucky. The only 
time we ever have any luck seems to be 
when we plan first and then work like 
hell to realize our plans. 

“Suppose we look at it another way: 
it is axiomatic and therefore inevitable 
that a life insurance manager will be 
subject to headaches, indigestion, gas 
on the stomach, flatulence, or other dis- 
eases of an Alka-Seltzer nature. Now, 
since that is so, it has been our experi- 
ence that you might as well have the 
pain and gas and burps at planning 
time, rather than at performance time, 
because then you reap some success at 
results time. Whereas with no planning 
you have only poor performance, ergo, 
pain, gas, belching—and probably no 
relief no matter how much soda. The 
big challenge is simply that performance 
is the result of planning.” 

Mr. Wonderlic said that the first thing 
is to set certain long term objectives, 


the second to determine the essential 
areas in which to concentrate efforts, 
and finally the techniques of the job. He 
said it might seem silly to sit down 
and write out the long term objectives 
but that “the great tragedy in many of 
our lives is that we continually take the 
obvious for granted.” He set up for his 
agency as long term goals covering 
agent personnel, agency leadership, pro- 
duction, operating costs, and prestige. 
He was interested in more than just pro- 
duction but wanted to do a job of agency 
building and do it within reasonable 
course. In writing down objectives they 
should be limited to those the manager 
is willing to fight for and for which he 
is willing to pay the price necessary to 
achieve success. 

As to areas in which to work, he listed 
the following: Maintain an improved 
quality business; reduce agency ex- 
penses; develop present manpower 
through increased production per man; 
improve agency morale and public rela- 
tions; individual motivation; eliminate 
misfits; recruiting; selection of new 
men; initial training; agency prestige 
building by management; and analysis 
of accomplishments. It is important to 
recognize each of these areas and also 
to assign to each its relative importance 
in the whole job of management. 


‘ 


Cites Agency’s Record 


Mr. Wonderlic said that because these 
are easy times in which to sell life in- 
surance his agency’s experience cannot 
be viewed as an accurate guide, but it 
now has seven men paying for $200,000 
a year as against only two in 1941 while 
average earnings of agents as a group 
have risen 40% over 1941. Also, in 1944, 
15 of the 29 agents who were under 
contract before January, 1943, increased 
their 1944 production by at least 20%. 
The agency produced in 1944 more 
than twice its 1941 volume and operat- 
ing costs have been materially lessened. 
As to prestige, the agency landed within 
the first 10 agencies in the company, 
which was its objective. 

Because management is a game, said 
Mr. Wonderlic, the fellows who take 
the time to organize and learn the game 
from the bottom up will have a lot more 
fun, because they win. Just as in any 
other game, the rules of management 
are always at work so it’s just a ques- 
tion of whether the manager wants to 
let the rules work for him or against 
him and, “we say we want the fun of 
doing it right.” 


Home Life Plan 


Mr. Evans said that the Home Life 
plan for teaching program selling first 
sells the new man on the Home Life 
then on the institution of life insurance, 
about which he knows little more than 
the average prospect, and then on the 
use of life insurance for problems which 
it alone can solve. The system is aimed 
at getting the new man so interested 
that he is actually impatient to go out 
and talk to some neighbor or close 
friend about insurance. The new man 
can handle the “problem” interview in a 
short time but it may take him a 
month or so before he is ready for the 
solution interview and also for the 
planning that comes between these two 
interviews. The first year he is trained 
and given quiz sessions, the second 
year he goes on to advanced training 
such as business insurance, while in his 
third year he is encouraged to take 
C.L.U. courses if he has the capacity. 

Emphasis is placed on getting “pres- 
tige” introductions which are defined as 
those in which a center of influence has 
actually got in touch with the prospect 
regarding the agent. Mr. Evans empha- 
sized the continuous nature of the train- 
ing process and the desirability of hav- 
ing recruiting, training, and direction 
revolve around a single company-wide 
plan. 


Kuesel on Package Sale 


In making the retirement income 
package sale, Mr. Kuesel said the new 
agent hears the sales talk and his nor- 
mal reaction is that it would take him 
years to become proficient enough to 


To Head Office - 


—— 








ROBERT C, SEARLE 


Robert C. Searle, who recently wa 
named assistant superintendent of ager: 
cies of Great-West Life, is taking ove 
his new duties at Winnipeg immed: 
ately. Mr. Searle has been manager ¢ 
the company’s branch in Kansas (Cit 
the past three years. 








give this talk. Thereupon he is handei 
a mimeographed copy of exactly wha 
he has been hearing. The trainer point: 
out that a great actor is paid not fu 
what he says but how he says it at 
usually sticks to the script rather tha 
using words of his own choosing. Hov- 
ever, it is not enough merely to say th 
words skillfully but he must make ther: 
his very own so that his message wil 
ring with a clear sincerity born of hi 
own inner conviction. : 

Mr. Kuesel pointed out that in maty 
other businesses a new salesman has 
been through a long apprentice cours 
in the plant and if he is to be wei 
grounded in life insurance in a shor 
time it must be done in a well organuti 
manner. 


Takes Agent to Lunch 


Mr. Young, handling the subject 
retraining old or established agents sa 
that it boils down to a matter of moti 
building. There are, he said, three kind 
of older agents in established agencit 
The successful. ones, who largely gt 
erate their own enthusiasm for the bus 
iness; those who are reasonably st 
cessful but need an occasional shot # 
the arm; and the “hopefuls” who # 
constantly between a chill and a swt 
and include the scoffers, the non-Cot 
formists and the problem agents. 

An agent who has been rehabilitat 
is better than a new man, Mr. You 
said. Those in the third group, 
restarted, will keep on working » 
must be continuously watched. The bes 
way to get under such an agents ski 
and not on his nerves is to have a Pt 
sonal conference with him away ff! 
the office. The best plan is to take hi 
to lunch, “where he is relaxed 2 
thinks I am also.” One danger is tH 
when all the weak spots in the agét 
seem to be fixed there will be a temp! 
tion to, ease up but that is the vel 
time to look for places which may? 
the starting point for trouble, ™ 
Young warned. He quoted the lat 
Knute Rockne, who used to worry whe 
his teams seemed to be going too we 

Mr. Johnson discussed New *% 
Life’s pian for returning veterans whit 
was described in last week’s issue of 18 
NATIONAL UNperwRiTer. He pointed 7 
that somewhat more than 600 . 
York Life agents who went into oF 
armed services, 60 have returned to ¢! 
life, of whom 36 have returned to? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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Proceeds of national service life insur- 
ance which is in effect on the lives of in- 
dividuals in U. S. military service at 
present are payable only on a monthly 
income basis to beneficiaries, but there 
is a bill in Congress, HR 1776, which 
proposes to provide for $1,000 lump sum 
settlement, L. J. Zimmer, insurance con- 
tact representative of the veterans ad- 
ministration at Hines, IIl., announced in 
the first Saturday sales forum of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The bill is a good one, he said. 

There is need in most cases for some 
lump sum settlement as many benefi- 
ciaries must spend considerable sums on 
hand after death of the policyholder, for 
last illness, funeral expenses, settlement 
of outstanding obligations, etc. 


Large Amount in Force 


Mr. Zimmer announced that as of 
Nov. 30, 1944, there were 15,832,828 poli- 
cies of the government ‘life insurance in 
force for a total face amount of $120,- 
616,922,294, and that these figures had 
greatly increased in the two months 
since then. In October it was reported 
there were 16,300,000 applications for a 
total of $124,000,000, from which fact it 
is obvious not all applications result in 
issuance of policies. 

He counseled against conversion of 
the policies to permanent form either 
early or during service, as it is more 
harmful than beneficial in the average 
case. One reason is that premiums on 
conversion are higher than on the five 
year term basis and therefore the vet- 
eran may be prevented from securing 
and continuing to own the full protec- 
tion that he needs. The service man or 
woman should permit adequate time 
after discharge from service for adjust- 
ment to civilian life on a self-supporting 
basis before converting the policy. Only 
after economic readjustment can the 
veteran determine the kind and amount 
that could or should be owned in the 
converted form. 


How Forfeiture of Rights Occurs 


Mr. Zimmer discussed forfeiture of in- 
surance rights, which occurs only in case 
the policyholder is found guilty of mu- 
tiny, treason, spying or desertion; or be- 
cause of refusal to perform service in 
land or naval forces; or to wear the uni- 
form because of being a conscientious 
objector, or for death inflicted as a law- 
ful punishment for a military or naval 
crime, except when carried out by the 
enemy. In such cases, however, the 
cash surrender value on date of death 
will be paid to beneficiary, if living, and 
if not living then to next of kin within 
the permitted class. 

While policyholder can change bene- 
ficiary without knowledge or consent of 
beneficiary, within the permitted class, 
such change by will is not valid, but 
should be done on the prescribed form or 
over the written signature of insured 
during his lifetime. 


Other Types of Insurance 


He also touched on the automatic and 
gratuitous types of insurance that are 
granted, for which the insured does not 
pay premium. The automatic insurance 
was granted on or after Oct. 8, 1940, to 
a person in active service who became 
totally disabled by injury or disease in 
line of duty prior to April 30, 1942, and 
who did not apply for national service 
life insurance. It also was granted to 
servicemen who between Dec. 7, 1941, 
and April 20, 1942, were captured, be- 
Sieged or otherwise isolated by the 
enemy for 30 consecutive days or more 
and extending beyond April 19, 1942. 
Such insurance remains in force so long 
as the serviceman remains in the ene- 
my’s hands and for six months there- 
after. 

The gratuitous insurance is granted 
without cost to all aviation cadets and 
Students so long as they remain cadets 
or students, and is discontinued upon 
their graduation or commission or re- 
turn to ranks or discharge, effective as 


of the last day of the month in which 
this occurs. Thereafter the serviceman 
must pay the premium at the rate ap- 
plicable when originally applied for. 

Life insurance is the poor man’s sav- 
ings bank, Paul Speicher, R. & R. Serv- 
ice, déclared in a talk on “Where Are 
We Going,” and even the man of wealth 
now needs to liquidate some of his other 
investments and put the money into life 
insurance. The era has passed in which 


a man could save and invest in securities 
and real estate and then live on the in- 
terest. 

The government is trying to tear 
down the security of wealth, Mr. 
Speicher said and build the security of 
the poor and the working classes. It is 
proper and necessary now that life 
agents point out this situation to their 
prospects who are more affluent and sug- 
gest the’ benefits to be derived—espe- 
cially in assured income for old age— 
from liquidating some of their low in- 
terest-producing investments and buying 
life insurance and annuities. 


In future, people are going to think 
more about two kinds of property, he 
said. These are “help meet” property 
and “terminal” property. The first type 
helps to meet operating expenses now; 
the second provides for future mainte- 
nance and contingencies. People are be- 
ginning to think more in terms of ter- 
minal property—of property which does 
not provide present income but does 
stand ready to take care of the future. 

Mr. Speicher said there may be other 
types of property which can be used as 
terminal property, but only life insur- 
ance takes the mortality factor into con- 
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*Tt pays me extra money for doing 
a better job. It’s the best compensa- 
tion plan in the life insurance business! 
Part of the money I earn now is set 
aside to be paid me at retirement or if 
disabled. Extra compensation for extra 
effort, and guaranteed retirement, give 
me the security I have been looking 
for. I am more enthusiastic than ever 
about my business. 


**Money guaranteed for future use is 

the fundamental principle that has 

made the life insurance business the 

greatest business in the world. This 

principle is incorporated in our Life- 
? 


time Plan. 
ARLIE C. OSBORN 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
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Do Field Underwriters like the 
MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN? 





O% of our men who write $100,000 and more yearly in 
new business have voluntarily chosen the new Lifetime Plan. 





‘It pays me extra money for doing a better job’* 





“Because of the new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan, I have developed 
even more enthusiasm for the life in- 
surance business than I had before. 


“I know if I search out good sub- 
stantial prospects, and then give them 
first-class service, I can be sure of a 
stable lifetime income, plus a liberal 
retirement compensation when my 
working days are over.” 


ADRIAN B. FISCH 


Fairmont, Minnesota 
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“T am very much pleased with The 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
because it offers extra rewards for writ- 
ing quality business that stays on the 

ooks. The new sources of income mean 
a steadily increasing compensation 
for me. 


“The fees paid for service rendered to 
old policyholders give me added incen- 
tive to keep in close touch with our 
Mutual Life family. I believe these 
contacts will prove to be one of my 
best sources of new business. In addi- 
tion, the liberal retirement plan as- 
sures me financial security in later 
years when I may need to take things 


ors T. JUSTIN MYERS 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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sideration. He declared any long term 
plan w hich does not include the mortal- 
ity factor is founded on a fallacy. 

OS A McLaughlin of the Hughes 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual is 
chairman of the committee conducting 
the forums and presided. At the next ses- 
sion Feb. 17, G..-J. Fullman, manager 
Metropolitan, will speak on “How Suc- 
cessful Debit Men Sell Ordinary;” Her- 
mine R. Kuhn, field assistant Manhattan 
Life home office, New York, on “Devel- 
oping the Women’s Market;” and F. P. 
Clish, manager John Hancock, on “De- 
veloping the Juvenile Market.” 





Attorney Is New Life 
Commissioner in Texas 


George B. Butler, an attorney, has 
been appointed life insurance commis- 
sioner by Governor Stevenson of Texas. 
Mr. Butler in recent years has lived in 
Dallas, but also has practiced law in 
Austin. At Dallas he is head of the 
state salvage drive. 

He was a member of the legislature 
three terms and during one term was 
chairman of the insurance committee. 
Mr. Butler was reared in the home of 
an uncle, George Adams, veteran insur- 
ance agent of Bryan, Tex. 

His appointment was confirmed by 
the senate and he was scheduled to take 
office early this week. He succeeds O. 
P. Lockhart. The life commissioner is 


Daniel E. Mason Cites Many 
Virtues of Program Selling 


PHILADELPHIA—The multiple ad- 
vantages of life insurance sold on a pro- 
gram or income basis from the stand- 
point of its value to the agent, insured, 
beneficiary, insurer and community were 
pointed out in a thoughtful address by 
Daniel E. Mason, supervisor of train- 
ing, Equitable Society, New York, at 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters sales congress. 

Formerly life insurance provided only 
a plan to create an estate at the death 
of the insured, he said. Selling was con- 
fined to this single service and to the 
question of which was the best company 
to carry the risk. Later, a plan to cre- 
ate and to accumulate an estate was 
added and with this additional service, 
the selling process was enlarged to de- 
termine which was the best company 
to carry the risk and what was the best 
policy to buy. The most recent phase 
is the service of conserving and distrib- 
uting the estate which has been created 
or accumulated, thus completing the 
cycle of providing the best and most 
complete financial solution to the eco- 








chairman of the board of insurance com- 
missioners. 
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Portal to 





Security 


As generally found to be true, this doorway bespeaks much. of 


what lies within. As 


home, 
sound, progressive direction of those responsible for the company's 


never-ceasing growth 


the entrance 
it symbolizes the sincerity of purpose and the years of 


to Columbus Mutual's new 


and noteworthy records of achievements. 


It represents a PORTAL TO SECURITY in both agency affiliations 


and insurance protection. 


D. E. BALL, President 
The COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 





nomic problems that the mind of man 
has yet been able to evolve. The selling 
process has had to be improved because 
the estate builder today is primarily con- 
cerned with the question of where he 
can secure the best life insurance serv- 
ice. 

Life insurance, when all of its services 
are used, guarantees the accumulation, 
conservation, and distribution of the es- 
tate. No other financial institution guar- 
antees all of these services. 


Sins of Omission 


When the agent has arranged only for 
the creation and accumulation of the es- 
tate and has not arranged for the con- 
servation and distribution of the estate, 
“his errors of omission are paid for by 
widows, little children, old men and 
women, because for them the financial 
peace of mind to which they had a per- 
fect right, had they been given the full 
protection of the complete life insurance 
service, is lost in the multiplicity of 
financial confusion,” he declared. 

Programming makes it possible for an 
agent to do the complete job. He is a 
diagnostician of economic ailments, a 
technician who allocates the policies and 
has inserted the appropriate beneficiary 
clauses, and finally, a sales prescription- 
ist who persuades the estate builder to 
adopt the life insurance plan because it 
provides the most complete financial so- 
lution to scientifically calculated risks 
available under the capitalistic system. 

The management of a man’s insurance 
estate must be arranged either before he 
dies or after and the most difficult job 
that man has ever had with money is to 
keep it safely invested, whether it be 
the period of estate accumulation or 
during the period of distribution. 

Life insurance is safe both for accum- 
ulating and distributing an estate be- 
cause it is based on the table of mortal- 
ity and the earned rate of interest. In 
addition it provides superior investment 
machinery, offers constant supervision 
of the investment portfolio, minimizes 
the speculative element in investment, 
and is strictly regulated by state super- 
vision. 


Examples of Armour, Traylor 


J. Ogden Armour, once reported to be 
worth approximately $200 million, died 
insolvent. Melvin Traylor, former pres- 
ident of First National Bank of Chicago, 
who died in 1934, left a net estate of 
$345.60 exclusive of several hundred 
thousand dollars of life insurance. The 
financial standing and position of these 
two men would be assumed to enable 
them to secure the best investment’ in- 
formation, but the results were far from 
satisfactory. 

“Since not even an ‘insider’ knows, 
how can the outsider be expected to 
know?” he asked. When W. C. Durant 
was president of General Motors, he 
sent a personal letter to employes advis- 
ing them to buy its stock at $24 a share. 
When the stock went to $20, he sent his 
personal check to approximately 2,000 
employes who had acted on his advice 
for the difference between the purchase 


‘price and the market price to prove that 


he did not deliberately intend to mislead 
them. The stock continued to drop and 
when it reached eight, he was out as 
president. The insiders of today are fre- 
quently the ‘outsiders of tomorrow. 

If a prospecting investor read in 
Keane’s Manual that United Founders 
and its affiliate, American Founders 
Corp., was the largest investment trust 
in the country; that it was esteemed by 
investors and experts alike as the oldest, 
most conservative and best managed of 
all American investment trusts, with a 
directorate such as Leon Fraser, for- 
merly general counsel for the Dawes 
Plan; Edward Kemmerer, professor of 
economics and finance Princeton Uni- 
versity; James Bruce, vice-president 
Chase National Bank; C. D. Makepeace, 


vice-president Equitable Trust Com. 
pany; Dr. Leland Robinson of Columbi; 
University, author of a book on inveg. 
ment trusts, and many members of Har. 
ris, Forbes & Co., he probably woul 
have considered this trust the best in. 
vestment obtainable. Toward the clos 
of 1929 American Founders sold for 
$37.50 per share. As of April 19, 1938, it 
was quoted at 30 cents a share and 
United Founders stock went from q 
high of $75 a share in 1929 to 25 centsa 


share in the same period. This is a real.) 


ization of less than one cent on the dol. 
lar and represents a loss of $580 million 
to 100,000 investors. 


“Experts” Prove Inaccurate 


The Kreuger & Toll match firm mis. 
fortune is common knowledge. A par- 
tial list of the firm’s 5% debenture in. 
vestors and the amounts lost include 
First National Old Colony Corp., Bos- 
ton, $468,000; Continental Illinois bank, 
$281,000; City Bank Farmers Trust Co, 
$230,000; Brooklyn Trust Co., $300,000: 
New York Trust. Co., $198,000; Mrs, 
Percy A. Rockefeller $100,000. 

Mr. Mason asserted that these failures 
were due to the domination by one man 
who functioned as a promoter instead 
of a “sound thinking financial man.” 

Correctness of the forecasts made by 
six statistical organizations was com- 
piled in 1930 by Professor Cox of the 
University of Chicago. His survey 
showed that on the recommendations for 
long range purchases the average degree 
of accuracy was 36%; accuracy of fore. 
casting on a monthly basis 16%; average 
percentage of accuracy of forecasting 
market 14%. 

The New York “Herald-Tribune” of 
Feb. 1, 1945, 
that the SEC had asked Congress to 
force investment advisers who use the 


mails or any instrumentalities of inter-f 
state commerce to keep books and rec-f 
ords which would be subject to reason-f 


able periodic inspection or examination 
by the commission. Chairman Purcell’s 
letter to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House said that “we be 
lieve that this is a particularly appro- 
priate time for adoption of the sug- 
gested amendments. If the experience 
of World War 1 is any guide, many per- 
sons will be solicited when this war 
ends to buy corporate securities with 
their excess cash and with the proceeds 
.of their matured or redeemed bonds. 
While we trust that investment advisers 
generally will offer a guiding and help- 
ful hand to these novices, our expefi- 
ence warns us that some advisers may 
avail themselves of this opportunity for 
exploitation of the guillible.” 

Mr. Mason then read a Dec. 6, 1944, 
newspaper clipping stating that a pay: 
ment of $31,522, equivalent to 56 cents 
on each $1,000 to debenture holders of 
the bankrupt Insull Utility Investment, 


Inc., was authorized by the federal 
court. Total claims of $56,291,000 
were filed by the investors, who 


received a total of 90 cents for each 
$1,000 invested. 


Great Safety Factor , 


The table of mortality is the great: 
est safety factor in life insurance be 
cause the actual mortality experienced 
is far more favorable than the expected. 
Any savings thus produced would go4 
long way to offset any unfavorable in- 
terest earnings. The rate of interest 
earnings is averaged because of the 
size of the investment portfolio and its 
diversification under five broad classi 
fications: economic, geographic, numet- 
ical, maturity and date of purchase dis- 
tribution. 

A life company can invest money 
better than individuals or other insti- 


tutions, because it has superior facili | 


tis. 

Unless the investor possesses the fa 
cilities of investment machinery to make 
a personal analysis he must rely on put- 
chased advice which may or may not 
be accurate and complete because it is 
very difficult to secure both intelligent 
information and an unbiased opinion 
from the same source. A life company 


has a tremendous advantage’ becausé 


(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Tells Future Maal 


on Service Cover 


WASHINGTON—More than half the 
total federal expenditures provided in the 
independent offices appropriations bill re- 
cently passed by the House is for insur- 
ance and other funds for the veterans 
administration for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1945. Included are these 
items: 

National Service Life, $1 billion; mili- 
tary and naval insurance, $18 million; 
soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, $400,000; 
pensions and compensations, $1, 080,- 
150,000; readjustment benefits, $295 mil- 
lion. 

Approving almost to a penny the 
funds requested for veterans adminis- 
tration, the House appropriations com- 
mittee said among other things in 
recommending the bill that the $1 billion 
for National Service Life Insurance 
covers payments to the national service 
life insurance trust fund to meet obliga- 
tions sustained incident to excess mor- 
tality cost and the cost of waiver of 
premiums on account of total disability 
traceable to the extra hazards of mili- 
tary or naval service and the cost 
of waiver of the recovery of payments 
on national service life insurance policies 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. A total appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion was approved fon the current fiscal 
year. 


Civil Relief Act 


As to soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, 
the bill covers the payment of premiums 
and interest of insurance policies guar- 
anteed by the veterans administration 
in accordance with the civil relief act. 

Rep. Woodrum, Virginia, told the 
House the government “operates for the 
benefit of the veterans a life insurance 
company that from the standpoint of 
the amount of money involved, the num- 
ber of policyholders, and the potential 


liability, is greater than all the life 
insurance companies in this country 
combined.” 


Woodrum said 17,100,000 policies had 
been written totaling $125 billion, and 
more than 118,000 claims have been 
allowed. 

At one point Rep. Dirksen, Illinois, 
brought out during testimony of Vet- 
erans Administrator Hines that as of 
Jan. 1, 1945, the number of world war 
II disability cases was 372,584, and as of 
June 30, 1946, it will be 993,841. 

Hines said that up to Jan. 4, 183,685 
National Service Life claims were re- 
ceived—all death claims—of which 
170,731 were allowed. 

The administrator also estimated that 
from the NSL trust fund next fiscal 
year will be expended $1,930,240,000, 
consisting of $259,500,000 for insurance 
losses and $1,670,740,000 for investments. 

In a written statement submitted to 
the committee, veterans administration 
said: As of Oct. 31, 1944, approximately 
16,200,000 applications for NSLI had 
been approved for an estimated $123,100,- 
000,000 of insurance and representing 
coverage for 13,496,000 lives. It is 
estimated that the mean number of 
policies in force during 1946 will total 
11,900,000 and that the mean amount 
of insurance in force will be $104,850,- 
000,000. 

In arriving at the estimated number 
of claims in 1946, 250% of the expected 
claims in accordance with the American 
Experience Table of Mortality was used, 
resulting in a total of 239,000 claims 
with insurance totaling $2,100,000,000. It 
is estimated that the cost of the extra- 
hazard claims out of this total will ap- 
proximate $1,551,600,000. 

In addition to the cost of extra-hazard 
claims it is estimated that the amount 
to be transferred to the NSLI fund on 
account of premiums waived because of 
the total disability of the insured will 
total $6,673,000, or a total potential re- 
quirement for the fiscal year on account 
of claims under NSLI of $1,558,273,000. 


As of July 31, 1944, premiums and in- 
terest on a total of 80,418 policies having 


a face value of approximately $200,- 
500,000 had been guaranteed by the 
veterans administration under the relief 
act. 

It is believed that any assumption that 
the holders of the newer policies, or 


those heavily encumbered, will repay 
their indebtedness would be unwar- 
ranted. For October, 1943, separa- 


tions from active military service cover- 
ing individuals holding a total of 430 
policies on which payment of premiums 
and interest is guaranteed have been 
reported. Based on this figure it is 
estimated that for the entire fiscal year 


1944 the total number of such policies 
will approximate 5,000. More notices of 
separation have been received for Octo- 
ber, 1943 than for any other month from 
July, 1943 to June, 1944, inclusive, and 
by using the separations so far reported 
for October, 1943 as the basis for the 
estimhate for the 12-month period, pro- 
vision is made for separations during 
the period from July, 1943 to June, 1944, 
which have not yet been reported. How- 
ever, it is estimated that the total 
separations estimated for 1944 will be 
applicable to approximately 1,600 policies 
which have been in force five years and 


longer before the due date of the first 
premium guaranteed, and for the purpose 
of arriving at an estimate of the amount 
needed to pay claims when the period of 
protection on these policies expires 
during the fiscal year 1946 (two years 
from date of separation from active mili- 
tary service), no estimate of funds to 
cover the payment of premiums guar- 
anteed on this older group of policies 
is included, since it is anticipated that 
the cash values of these policies will 
exceed the amounts guaranteed. While 
it is recognized that some of this group 
of policies may have been hypothecated 
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Insurance Companies may be measured 
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for loans prior to being placed under the 
act, this is offset hy those guaranteed 
policies which have been in force less 
than five years on the due date of the 
first premium on which premiums in 
default will have been paid by the insured 
prior to the expiration of the period-of 
protection, and on which no claim for 
payment by the United States under the 
act will be made. This leaves a total 
of approximately 3,400 policies to which 
separations from active military service 
during the fiscal year 1944 will be 
applicable and on which it is estimated 
the premium and interest guaranteed will 
have to be paid during the fiscal year 
1946. It is estimated that the total aver- 
age amount of the guaranteed premium 
and interest on each policy of this group 
is approximately $195. However, allow- 
ing for some delay in the submission of 
claims by insurers after termination of 
policies, the sum of only $400,000 is 
requested for the fiscal year 1946. 





Excellent Program at 
Philadelphia Congress 


PHILADELPHIA—The 11th annual 
sales congress of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, under di- 
rection of President A. B. Coffman, pre- 
sented an interesting program to 474 
members and guests. 

The congress was addressed by Chap- 
lain Karl B. Justus of the navy who has 
participated in five major landings in the 
Pacific. 

Fred White of Connecticut Mutual at 
Buffalo gave his arresting message on 
how he developed a successful prospect- 
ing and direct mail system. 

Mr. White said one reason his aver- 
age size case has been going up each 
year is that he has followed the practice 
of asking for leads only from those who 
have been buying a better than average 
size contract. Two years ago he was 
asking for leads from people who were 
buying $5,000 policies. During 1945 he 
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‘Sisal Bibs Gets Off 
to Splendid Start 


Iowa Life of Des Moines has been 
licensed and started Feb. 7 to write 
business. Pledges totaling $18,463,000 
were obtained in a charter policy reser- 
vation campaign and $8 million of that 
business is in and the rest is coming in 
at the rate of $600,000 per day. It is all 
on the annual basis and premiums were 
taken in advance. The minimum policy 
is $2,000. 

Only members of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation were solicited in the 
founder’s campaign but Iowa Life here- 
after will insure non-members as well. 
It will specialize on farmers. The 
agency plant consists of representatives 
of Iowa Farm Mutual, the auto insurer. 
Control is held by Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Larry Williams Manager 


Larry Williams, who made a great 
record as manager of Country Life, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association Company, 
is manager of Iowa Life. 

H. A. Reise, consulting actuary of Chi- 
cago, is actuary; medical director is Dr. 
Fred L. Wells, formerly medical director 
of Equitable Life of Iowa; underwriter 
is Wallace E. Bidelman, formerly with 
Acacia Mutual. 

The other officers hold identical posi- 
tions with the farm bureau, they being: 

Fresident, A. B. Kline; secretary- 
treasurer, D. B. Groves; vice-president, 
Howard Hill; legal counsel, Carl J. Ste- 
phens. 

Iowa Life capital is $300,000. 








intends to ask for leads only from those 
who are buying at least $10,000. 

Daniel E. Mason, supervisor of agents 
training of Equitable Society, made a 
great hit with his talk “Why Program 
Selling?” 








money. Such needs 


cies arise? 


bridge of security. 
babe; teaches thrift 
secures the home 


independence. 


emergencies. 





HEBER J. GRANT, President 


The Problem: 


Life is spotted with unexpected needs for 


portune times. What is the most practical 
and efficient protection against suffering 
and financial distress when such emergen- 


The Solution: 


Across the years life insurance builds a 


couple; binds the family together in bonds 
of love; endows old age with comfort and 
Yes! across the years life 
insurance is the solution to life’s financial 





arise at the most inop- 


It cradles the newborn 
to the growing youth; 
of the newly married 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















Lincoln Nictienal. 
Advances Cross, 
Auer, Menge, Stagg 


Cecil F. Cross, 
Walter O. Menge 


Edward D. Auer, and 
have been advanced 





CECIL F. CROSS 


from the positions of second vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, and Ronald G. Stagg, actuary, 





EDWARD D. AUER 


has been made a second vice-president. 
Joseph L. Wesley and Walter W. 
Turner were named assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Cross joined Lincoln National in 
1920 as chief underwriter. He became 





WALTER O. MENGE 


ce 16, 1945 


————__., 
—= 


assistant secretary and then underw riting 
secretary, secretary and assistant man. 
ager of agencies and in 1936 second 
vice-president and ag gency manager. He 
has been on the board since 1935. 


roe 
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RONALD G. STAGG 


Mr. Auer, who joined the company in 
1939, became a.-econd vice-president 
two years ago. He is in charge of 
mortgage loan investments. 

Formerly an associate professor at 
the University of Michigan, Mr. Menge 
went to Lincoln National in 1937 and in 
1943 became a second vice-president. 
The author of articles and a life insur- 
ance mathematics textbook, he was a 
consultant for insurance firms and con- 
sulting actuary for Michigan while 
teaching. 

Mr. Stagg entered the company’s actu- 
arial department in 1927 and the follow- 
ing year became assistant actuary. In 
1931 he was advanced to associate 
actuary and in 1944 became actuary, a 
title which he retains. 


John Hancock Enters Field 
of Group Permanent and 
Offers Medical Expense 


John Hancock Mutual is now offering 
a form of group permanent life insur- 
ance and has introduced a standard med- 
enone contract in the group 

eld. 

The first standard medical reimburse- 
ment contract was issued the later part 
of 1944 and provided medical reimburse- 
ment to the extent of $2 for a doctor’s 
office call and $3 for a doctor’s home 
and hospital visit. 

The type of contract used for the per- 
manent form of group life is paid-up 
at 90, providing cash values and non- 
forfeiture options comparable to those 
provided in individual policies. 

“Group permanent,’ Second Vice- 
president J. W. Wyatt predicted, “un- 
doubtedly will take an important posi- 
tion among the numerous group in- 
surance forms now available. Its flexi- 
bility with respect to its incorporation 
into retirement plans has brought forth 
a tremendous amount of interest and 
activity on the part of employers.” 

Notable gains in group life insurance 
were made by John Hancock in 1944, 
319 employers making available for the 
first time employe Participation. Com- 
parable was the activity in respect to 
casualty lines, which saw 1,082 new 
group policies added. There was an in- 
crease of 50% in premium income of 
group annuities. In the field of pension 
trusts a substantial gain was made in 
new cases written as well as in total 
coverage. 


Moorcroft Talks to Cashiers 


J. H. Moorcroft of the A. G. Gabriel 
general agency of Midland Mutual in 
Detroit will speak on “Understanding 
the Agent” before the Detroit-Windsor 
Life Agency Cashiers Association 
Feb. 21. 
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aloe ‘Ciendreaniae fii Swesdead 
Veterans Are Pointed Out 





The possibilities for rendering physi- 
cally impaired war veterans a real serv- 
ice are pointed out by Walter Weis- 


singer, Madison, Wis., agency director 
New York Life, in answer to a query re- 
garding the interesting life insurance 


sales career of Theodore S. Jones, Lake- 
mills, Wis., who lost both arms and a foot 
while serving with the marines on Gua- 
dalcanal. A recent “Saturday Evening 
Post” article told of Mr. Jones’ remark- 
able comeback and reported that he will 
sell about $100,000 in his first year in 
the business. 

Great Satisfaction 

“May I first of all express my own 
satisfaction, or call it a thrill if you like, 
in having had a part in Ted Jones’ find- 
ing a career that he could fit into after 
returning from the service minus two 
hands and a foot,’ Mr. Weissinger 
writes. “If every agency man in Amer- 
ica would have the privilege, and a privi- 
lege it is, of giving his time and effort 
and energy to the development of a 
young lad like Ted Jones it would be 
the greatest stimulus to him and give 
him a tremendous lift in his work. I 
know it was that way for me, for I 
thrilled in everything that I could do for 
Ted Jones, feeling all the while that this 
was the least I could do to help a fellow 
who had given an awful lot for human- 
ity. And so, if the agency fellows 
throughout America could come in con- 
tact and counsel with one of these re- 
turning veterans, that agency man him- 
self would perhaps be the one receiving 
the most benefit. 

“Now about Ted, the article in the 
‘Post’ is just as true as it is written. The 
Ted who came back to Lakemills was 
bewildered and didn’t know what to do. 
He wondered how his old friends and 
neighbors would accept him. I have an 
idea that he was about at low ebb when 
I called him on the phone and asked him 
for an interview. He quickly saw the 
possibilities of life insurance work, real- 
izing that he could add to his income 
for life by doing just an average job of 
selling New York Life. He realized that 
the nature of his work would allow him 
an outlet for pent up ambitions. A ma- 
rine is full of vim, he has got to be to 
survive, and Ted Jones was no excep- 
tion. He wanted to do something con- 
structive. 


Don’t Expect Favors 


“T would caution any agency man who 
gives help to a returned veteran in this 
way. If these returning fellows are like 
Ted Jones, they don’t want or expect any 
favors. They abhor the idea that they 
should be pampered or given special 
privileges. They want to believe that 
they are just as good as the next fellow, 
and in reality, they are. You will note 
what Ted says at the end of his article— 
he is just as good as the next fellow—so 
what? 

“Another factor which enters into the 
development of one of these veterans is 
that the agency man can look for a slow 
start on the part of this new lad in the 
business. Ted wasn’t a quick starter but 
he will develop and blossom out in the 
days ahead. They have to get adjusted 
to the new life, for it is quite different. 

hey have to find ways and means of 
overlooking the sympathy angle from 
their friends who want to shower them 
with courtesies which they don’t particu- 
larly care for, and so they have to be 
handled a bit differently from the aver- 
age run of young man who comes into 
the business, but the reward to the 
agency man who is fortunate to find 
such a lad as Ted Jones is tremendous. 


Increasing Field for Agents 


“Those of us who are in agency work 
are going to find an ever increasing field 
among men who come back who have 
lost an arm or a leg, or aren’t in top 
Physical condition. Therefore these ob- 
servations that have come to me because 





of my rich experience in working with 
and developing Ted Jones might be of 
help to men in similar capacities. 

“May I say in closing that the re- 
turned veteran wants to be, and expects 
to be, looked upon as an average Amer- 
ican citizen. He wants nothing giv en to 
him. He expects to fight and win his 


way just as he did in the service. If we 
agency fellows will keep this thought in 
our minds as we approach and interview 
men who return from the battle fronts, 
it will stand us in good stead,” Mr. 
Weissinger pointed out. 





Decision on Beneficiary Change 


The court of appeals of Hamilton 
county, O., has held that in an action to 
invalidate a change of beneficiary, a 
petition alleging that the change was 
made by the insured, contrary to his 
desire and will, because of undue in- 


fluence and domination by unlawful 
means, without disclosing that the influ- 
ence and domination continued until the 
death of the insured, does not state a 
cause of action. 





Executive Committee Session 


The executive committee of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters will 
hold a meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago March 3. Richard T. Sexton 
of Connecticut General is president of 
the group and will preside at the Chi- 
cago session. 









One summer, three men, and four thousand dollars 


... produced a Midwest farm home which would be worth three times its cost 


in Winnetka or Westchester . . . 


offers practical plans for useful and beautiful modern farm homes, hundreds 
of which have been built and are occupied . . 


fewer restrictions, usually knows what he needs, buys direct. Local labor 


comes at lower costs. 


SuccessFuL Farminc is the farmer’s architect, 


. The farm builder faces 


After five years of good crops, with the highest savings and best 


credit in history . 


. reclamation, remodeling and rebuilding is the 


inevitable next step in the agricultural revolution that has led to 


better farming, better living on the farm. And the next ten years of 


farm housing affords an unimaginably vast insurance market! . . 


Front door to that market is SuccessruL FAarminc, which has served 


farm families for more than forty years, earned respect and confidence . 


reaches the farm women and young folks as well as the farmer . 


among its 1,150,000 subscribers the farmers in the best farm states, 





incomes and profits . . 


yield and most progressive methods, the best cash 


. the best ‘‘class”’ 


consideration from any life insurance underwriter . . . 


. And numbers 


market in the 






world today! Because it reaches so much of this market, 
y 


exclusively, influences all of it, SuccessFuL FARMING deserves more than casual 


And ask your resident 


agents in the first farm market! Inquire any office... SuccessFuL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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M orris Siegel Dead 
at 44: Dominated 
Counsellor Field 


NEW YORK—Morris H. Siegel, who 
for seven years dominated the once 
flourishing insurance counsellor business, 
died in Dallas last week. An operation 
several months ago failed to arrest a 
malignant illness. 


As director of Policyholders’ Advisory 
Council, which he and his brother Sam- 
uel owned, he owed his rapid rise largely 
to his personal ability as a broadcaster 
in enticing industrial policyholders to 
his office to consult him about their 
insurance. In a voice alternately rasping 
with sarcasm against the companies and 
exuding fatherly concern for his listen- 
ers’ insurance situations, he was heard at 
his peak in 120 broadcasts a week over 
14 stations in the metropolitan New 
York area. Most of these were on 
records, three a week being live broad- 
casts. 

Contributing to his success, of course, 
as to that of other counsellors, was the 
fact that there were in existence many 
industrial endowments and limited-pay- 
ment policies whose holders could be 
sold the idea of converting them to 
whole life, thereby reducing the weekly 
premium and getting back some cash. 
Mr. Siegel did not tell on the air how 
this was to be done but merely pre- 
sented an alluring picture of rearrang- 
ing insurance so as to reduce the pre- 
mium outlay, maintain ‘the same protec- 
tion in the same companies and in addi- 
tion get back some cash. Nothing was 
said about extending a premium-paying 
period, which might be nearing its end, 
throughout the policyholder’s lifetime. 


Had Large Staff 


Not a little of his success, of course, 
was due to his success in setting up an 
office staff, numbering at one time 42, 
which was ‘able to sell a large percentage 
of the people who came in for consulta- 
tion the idea of letting the council re- 
adjust their insurance—and collect a 
substantial fee for doing so. 


A variety of causes put Mr. Siegel 
out of the counsellor business about 
three years ago but there is no doubt 
that a major one was his resounding de- 
feat in the $10,000 libel suit which he 
and his brother brought against Metro- 
politan Life whom he once represented 
as an agent, because one of its managers 
referred to the Siegels in a letter to a 
policyholder as “swindlers.” A jury in 
supreme court in New- York City: de- 
cided after only 15 minutes’ considera- 
tion that the Siegels were entitled to 
no damages whatever. The judge was 
so impressed by the array of evidence 
produced by Metropolitan to support 
its contention that the designation 
“swindler” was accurate that on mo- 
tion of Metropolitan counsel he ordered 
the minutes of the trial referred to the 
district attorney. This was done but soon 
afterward Mr. Siegel dropped out of the 
counselling business and nothing ever 
came of it. 

Though Mr. Siegel’s business had 
grossed as much as $300,000 a year he 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in April, 
1943, showing liabilities of $67,000 and 
no assets. Among the factors contrib- 
uting to his downfall, besides losing 
the Metropolitan libel suit, were the 
suits brought against him by numerous 
dissatisfied clients, a libel action by 
Metropolitan Life against his principal 
radio outlet, which scared his radio 
stations into forcing him to be more 
temperate in his criticism of the com- 
panies; the springing up of numerous 
competitors, a few of which were quite 
successful; a ruling of the federal com- 
munications commission which stopped 
radio stations from accepting payment 
for advertising on a_ percentage-of- 
sales basis; the fact that he had used up 
so much of his market that he could no 
longer afford the expensive radio adver- 
tising charges; and finally the rising 


aed Mutual Life 
Advances Olson, Kiplinger 








R. E. KIPLINGER 


A. B. Olson was advanced to vice- 
president of Guarantee Mutal Life at the 
annual meeting. He was _ formerly 
agency vice-president. Mr. Olson is 
also a director of the company. 

R. E. Kiplinger was advanced from 
director of agencies to manager of agen- 
cies. 

The two men have been associated in 
directing agency activities, climaxed by 
the largest insurance gain in company 
history in 1944, almost $17,000,000, mak- 
ing insurance in force more than $181,- 
000,000. 


N. Y. Passes Bill to 
Shield Tax Payments 


Both houses of the New Yorhk legis- 
lature have passed the Mahoney bill, 
which provides that no officer, director, 
or trustee of an insurance company shall 
be personally liable for paying or decid- 
ing not to contest payment of any state 
tax or levy by any other political sub- 
division where the power to impose a 
tax is in question under the commerce 
clause of the federal constitution. No 
trouble is expected in getting the bill 
signed by Governor Dewey. The bill is 
not as clear-cut as some that have been 
proposed in other states but is believed 
to be fully btenonnan for the purpose. 








level of employment, due to the war, 
which put so much money into indus- 
trial insurance policyholders’ pockets 
that they were no longer much inter- 
ested in reducing their weekly premium 
outlays. 

Though his name was anathema in the 
life insurance business, particularly 
among the industrial companies, Mr. 
Siegel succeeded in getting a large 
amount of valuable publicity in newspa- 
pers and magazines of general circula- 
tion. S. Burton Heath, one of the star 
reporters of the New York “World- 
Telegram,” wrote a long series of ar- 
ticles denouncing industrial life insurance, 
in which he lavishly praised Mr. Siegel, 
from whom he got much of his material. 
The “New Yorker” magazine ran a 
“Profile” article about him, which while 
giving him no halo, certainly did him no 
harm. Probably the high point of his 
career was his testimony in the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee’s in- 
vestigation of life insurance. Senators, 
Congressmen and Representatives of 
government agencies listened with re- 
spect as he gave his views on what was 
wrong with the life insurance business. 

At the time of his death Mr. Siegel 
was employed by Rateonics Service, an 
organization which audits utility bills 
and rates for large users of electricity, 
gas or water. 





Ohio houanitne 
Sponsors Tax 


Equalization Bill 


COLUMBUS—A bill to levy a 2%% 
tax on the premiums collected in Ohio 
by all insurance companies, both domes- 
tic and foreign, was introduced in the 
Ohio assembly Monday night at the in- 
stance of Gov. Lausche. F'rudential 
having announced it intends to contest 
in the courts the state’s action in levy- 
ing a tax of 244% on foreign companies 
and not on domestic, the governor took 
this step in an effort to make up a possi- 
ble loss of $8 million in state revenues. 

It is said that the 244% tax on all in- 
surers would produce about the same 
revenue as the 242% tax levied only on 
foreign companies. Some time ago Gov. 
Lausche told the Ohio companies he 
would take no step until March 1 in re- 
spect to taxing them, but he evidently 
decided to move at once, in view of the 
notice of Prudential that it intended to 
take action. The introduction of the bill 
came as a surprise. The state offices 
were closed Monday and no intimation 
had been given as to the governor’s in- 
tention. 

Gov. Lausche said: “I do not feel jus- 
tified in relying on the hope that the 
present Ohio tax law might be declared 
valid. The consequences of an adverse 
decision are too great to warrant a spe- 
cial approach to the outcome of the liti- 
gation.” 

The executive said that should the 
present tax be held valid, the legislature 
can take steps to relieve the Ohio com- 
panies of the tax. It is understood that 
he made known his intention late Mon- 
day in a telephone message to former 
Gov. John W. Bricker in New York. 
Mr. Bricker represents the Ohio life 
companies in the matter. 

The proposed tax law will not apply 
to premiums written on business in 1944 
or in 1945 up to the time that the act 
becomes effective. 

In an avalanche of nearly 300 bills in- 
troduced in the Ohio assembly Monday 
night, the last day for the introduction 
of bills, weré several‘ affecting insur- 
ance. 

One prevents insurance adjusters from 
entering a hospital or rest home to ad- 
just a claim, and another prohibits an 
insurance organization from charging 
membership or policy fees larger than 
subsequent premiums. The bill does not 
prevent the payment of dividends and 
does not apply to mutual protective as- 
sociations. 

Among the measures 
the so-called Guertin bill. 


introduced is 





Would Extend Group Vote _ 
Right to Disability Cover 


BOSTON — Counsel William Doyle, 
Liberty Mutual, appeared before the 
Massachusetts legislative insurance com- 
mittee in support of a bill amending the 
1943 statutes which give to employers 
the right to vote for and in behalf of 
holders of certificates under group life 
policies, to haye the act apply to dis- 
ability policies under non-occupational 
protection. Counsel John W. Downs, for 
the stock companies, opposed the bill 
and declared it was another attempt to 
break down the laws which distinguished 
between stock and mutual methods of 
doing business. A certificate holder un- 
der a group policy in a mutual company 
should be considered a policyholder, he 
declared, and if the employer -is given 
the power, as holder of the master pol- 
icy, to cast the vote for the group it 
would take away the rights of the indi- 
vidual certificate holders to have a voice 
in company affairs and destroy the 
mutuality of the plan. Commissioner 
Harrington called attention to the fact 
that he had opposed the bill which per- 
mits the practice among group life pol- 
icies last session and was still opposed. 
He stated the N. A. I. C. is making a 
study of the inequities in the situation. 


Sub- Committees 
Named by Bureau 
Management Group 


To expedite work of the Sales Re. 
search Bureau’s committee on agency 
management, the following subcommit- 
tees were appointed by Chairman Wil- 
liam P. Worthington, Home Life of 
New York, at the bimonthly meeting at 
Rye, N. Y 

Recruiting and selection—F. Hobert 
Haviland, Connecticut General, chair- 
man; Dudley Dowell, New York Life; 
W. M. ee North American of 


Canada; W. R. Jenkins, Northwestern 
National; Albert K. Kurtz, Research 
Bureau. 


Training and supervision—Chester 0. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, chair- 
man; W. C. Laird, London Life; A. 
Gordon Nairn, Life ‘Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada; James E. Rutherford, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers; W. C. Schuppel, Oregon Mutual; 
James R. Adams, Research Bureau. 
These two so-called “functional” 


subcommittees have been assigned proj- 
ects on which reports will be submitted 
at the next meeting of the general com- 
mittee on April 5-7 

Other new committees are: Compen- 
sation—Richard C. Guest, State Mutual, 
chairman; Mr. Anderson, Laurence S%. 
Morrison, Research Bureau. Duties of 
this group are to keep abreast of devel- 
opments in the field of agents’ and man- 
agers’ compensation and report period- 
ically to the committee on agency man- 
agement. 

Speakers—John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., Manager Research Bureau, is chair- 
man and the only member. 

Publicity — Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
Research Bureau, chairman; E. B. Ste- 
venson, National Life & Accident; Al- 
bert C. Trussell, Research Bureau. 

Messrs. Kurtz, Adams, and Trussell 
are not members of the management 
committee but will actively work with 
their respective subcommittees. 





Tenn. Liberalizes Industrial 
Policy Provisions 


NASHVILLE—Industrial policy pro- 
visions are liberalized in a bill passed by 
the Tennessee legislature which is 
scheduled to be signed by Governor 
McCord this week. The new law, pre- 
pared by the state insurance department 
and approved by major Tennessee com- 
panies writing industrial insurance, pro- 
vides for a grace period of four weeks 
where premiums are paid weekly and a 
full month where premiums are paid 
monthly, with overdue premiums de- 
ductible where the policy becomes a 
claim during the grace period. After 
being in force two years the policy be- 
comes incontestable except for non-pay- 
ment of premiums or for other reasons 
specified in the policy. It provides for a 
stipulated form of insurance in event of 
default after payment of premiums for 
three to five years. It also provides 
for a change of beneficiary. 

Another measure, passed on_ third 
reading, amends the law giving the in- 
surance commissioner authority to make 
an annual assay of the value of reserve 
liabilities of life companies to require 
a certification of the amount and of the 
method of calculation used to ascertain 
it. Combined experience or actuaria 
tables and American experience tables 
are specified as accepted bases of valu- 
ation. 

A bill providing for a retirement and 
pension fund for Tennessee teachers, es- 
tablishing a fund of $1,250,000 to start it 
functioning, has passed both houses of 
the legislature. 


William E. North, northern Illinois 
agency director New York Life, Chi- 
cago, spoke to the Highland Park Kiwa- 
nis Club on “Every Man a Salesman.” 
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Leaders Cited 


The largest production of new ordi- 
nary bsiness by John Hancock general 
agencies in the history of the company 
was achieved in 1944, exceeding the pre- 
vious record in 1943 by more than 21%. 

This production is more than double 
the record 10 years ago. 

Leading agency was that of Harry 
Gardiner, New York, with total produc- 
tion credits exceeding $90 million. The 
next nine agencies were: Charles B. 
Johnson, Boston; Ralph W. Hoyer, Co- 
lumbus; William M. Houze, Chicago; 
Edwin R. Erickson, Buffalo, Manuel 
Camps, Jr., New York City; Charles A, 
Macauley, Detroit; Swigert & Clark, 
Baltimore; Sherman M. Strong, Chi- 
cago, and Albert C. Adams, Philadelphia. 

Leading producers were Keith S. 
Smith of Kankakee, IIl., in ordinary vol- 
ume; John D. Howell, New York, in 
ordinary premiums, and James A. Broe 
Boston, in total production credits, in- 
cluding group and annuities. 

_ Mr. Smith returned to John Hancock 
in January, 1944, after 17 months in the 
army. In the 11 months that remained 
Pe —_ 4 paid so more than $1 
million of ordinar usiness 

than 500 lives. ‘ eT ae 

Largest in the history of the company 
was the combined ordinary production 
of the John Hancock district organiza- 
tion. Weekly premium debit also 
reached new heights, having passed the 
$1,600,000 mark. Two members of the 
district organization were in the million 
dollar class in production. 

The Century Club, which is composed 
of agents who write more than $100,000 
of ordinary in a year, has increased its 
membership from 351 to 780. Average 
combined ordinary production of Cen- 
tury Club members in 1944 was $137,004. 

The President’s Club consists of 108 
members. 


Many Veterans on Debit 


In the past year 114 agents who have 
been. on military leave returned to the 
district organization and in addition 198 
veterans without previous life insurance 
experience have joined John Hancock. 

Edward L. Carter of the Uptown Dis- 
trict, Chicago, who was the leading 
agent in combined ordinary production, 
wrote $1,617,000 in 1944 including group 
and annuity credits. Assistant District 
Manager Anthony Peters, Utica, had a 
Personal production of $1,316,383. Mr. 
Peters was also the leading assistant in 
combined ordinary including miscellane- 
ous credits with $2,400,884 and his staff 
led ‘the company on an average per man 
basis in ordinary production. 

Leader in combined weekly premium 
and monthly debit ordinary production 
was James S. Galardi, New Haven, with 
$324.15 of gross increase. 

Leading assistant in gross increase of 
weekly premium and monthly debit ordi- 
ny was papa A. Ursini of New 

aven with an avera 
Mel ge per man total of 

Johnstown, Pa., under Anthony Rizzo, 
was the leading district and winner of 
the President’s Trophy during 1944 for 
Seneral excellence and achievement. 

Leading regional manager was Victor 
J. Butte, Greater New York. 


LLA. Takes Hand in Va. Case 


_ Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
a is filing an amicus curiae brief in 
the appeal to the Virginia supreme court 
ot appeals in the case of H. Raymond 
mith, et al, vs. B. Coleman, et al, 
Which deals with the question of insur- 
able interest of a beneficiary where the 
sured purchased the insurance and 
Paid all the premiums. The association’s 


“Position is that the case is of great 


Interest to the public and to the com- 
panies in that they would not know 
Ow to pay out proceeds if the lower 
Court decision, holding the beneficiary 
€signation to be void, should be up- 
eld. Northwestern Mutual is the in- 
Surer and $25,000 of insurance is in- 
Volved, 


Claim Stability of Group Health Was 
Characteristic Till 1942, Beers States 





WASHINGTON—Possibly the total 
number of employes in the U. S. covered 
under group health policies is in the 
neighborhood of 7,500,000, Henry S. 
Beers, vice-president of Aetna Life, said 
in his appearance at the conference of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce here 
on health insurance. 

An extraordinary thing about the first 
20 years of the group health business 
was. the stability of the claim rates, Mr. 
Beers stated. The same basic gross 
premium rates remained in force from 
1921 to 1937, and these rates consistently 
developed substantial margins for experi- 
ence rating credits and dividends to 
policyholders. In 1937 rates were re- 
duced by varying percentages up to 14 
according to the plan of coverage, and 
these new rates continued to develop 
substantial margins for dividends and 
experience rating until war production 
got well under way about the beginning 
of 1942. 


Held Steady in Boom, Depression 


The claim rate, he said, was materially 
disturbed neither by the boom of the late 
1920s, by the catastrophic layoffs of the 
depression, by New Deal experiments in 
the 1930s, nor by the revived prosperity 
of defense production from 1939 to 1941. 
In other words, he said, group health 
insurance showed itself to be proof 
against the factors that have upset claim 
rates under workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, permanent total disability 
clause in group life insurance, permanent 
total disability clauses in ordinary life 
insurance, commercial health policies, 
non-cancellable health policies and gov- 
ernmental health insurance programs. 


Disbursement by Age Groups 


A breakdown of disbursements by 
ages of benefit recipients showed that 
among male workers the largest amount 
for any single age group was collected by 
353 men 57 years of age who obtained a 
total of $49,971. The figures are from 
the combined experience of seven eastern 
life companies that specialize in group 
insurance and that insure about 5,500,000 
employes as compared with 2,750,000 
five years ago. The largest number of 
claimants for any age group, he said, 
as distinct from the amount collected, 
was in the groups of men 50 and 52 years 
old, each with 370 benefit recipients. In 
the groups up to 28 years there was 


considerably less than 200 claimants for 
each group, with only 33 in the 16 year 
age classification collecting benefits. But 
the graph of claimants rose from 28 up 
to 52 and then began to drop again. 
There were 285 benefit recipients who 
were 60, 265 aged 65, 125 aged 70, 45 
aged 75, 11 aged 80, and 18 male claim- 
ants above that age. 


Women Workers 


Among women workers collecting 
benefits the age picture differed consider- 
ably, reflecting a smaller number of 
elderly female workers. The largest 
amount for any single age group was 
collected by 598 women 25 years of age 
who obtained $77,486. 
group of claimants consisted of 615 
women 27 years of age. Unlike the men, 
most claimants were younger women and 
the largest number of those collecting 
benefits was between 19 and 40. Only 
39 women above 70 obtained benefits, 
the oldest of them being 79. 

Mr. Beers suggested that a large per- 
centage of covered workers would not 
be considered good risks by private com- 
panies offering sickness and health in- 
surance, particularly today when so 
many women and in some cases men 
have gone to work inspired by patriotic 
motives who ordinarily would refrain 
from working. 


Recommendations to States 


He added that in Rhode Island the 
experience suggests several recommenda- 
tions for the benefit of any state con- 
templating a cash sickness insurance 
program. Taxes should be collected for 
a period of two years prior to the pay- 
ment of benefits. What the rate of tax 
should be depends largely on the number 
of covered workers in the state and 
whether it is desirable to tax the em- 
ployer. The coverage of a cash sickness 
law should be the same as the coverage 
of the unemployment compensation law 
to facilitate tax collections and wage 
reporting, he said. Benefit rates should 
be the same as unemployment compensa- 
tion rates. Cash sickness benefits should 
not be paid concurrently with unemploy- 
ment compensation or workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits. A waiting period of 
one week should be required for each 
period of illness, except in cases where 
the incapacitation is a recurrence of a 
previously compensated illness, he said. 








Annuities Provided for 
Key Men Held “Income” 


ST. LOUIS—The United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals has held that 
annuity contracts provided for J. F. 
Oberwinder and L. Lee, vice-presi- 
dents of the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, and 10 other key executives and 
employes of the company in 1940, total- 
ing $71,165 and paid for with funds of 
the firm, constituted income for the 
recipients and must therefore be included 
in their income tax returns. 

The court held that since the annui- 
ties were awarded the employes “to com- 
pensate them for valuable services in 
the past and provide an additional in- 
ducement for them to remain with the 
company” they represented income liable 
to taxes by the employes even though 
no actual income will be derived from 
the annuities until 1948. 

Lee, who is one of the largest stock- 
holders of the advertising concern, was 
given an annuity contract for $20,115 
and Oberwinder one for $10,700. The 
company deducted the amount paid for 
the annuities for all 12 as a business 
expense on its 1940 income tax returns. 





Federal Life & Benefit of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been converted into a 
mutual company under the title of Mu- 
tual Hospitalization. The company 
operates exclusively by mail. Premium 
income for 1943 was $38,451. 


O. E. Anderson Is Elected 
V.-P. of John Hancock 


O. E. Anderson, second vice-president 
of John Hancock Mutual since 1943, has 
been elected vice-president. Starting as 
an agent at Philadelphia, he has had 
broad field experience and will celebrate 
his 25th anniversary next year. He was 
supervisor of agencies, regional district 
manager of the greater New York terri- 
tory, and New York City district. man- 
ager. He went to the home office in 
1940 as superintendent of agents. 


Guay Again Leads Ohio State 


For the second successive year, Al- 
fred Guay, Los Angeles general agent 
of Ohio State Life, established in 1944 
a new company record for personal pro- 
duction, with $600,000 face amount paid. 
The total wotfld have been in excess 
of that amount if the air mail taking 
his final reports to Columbus had not 
been grounded by bad weather. His 
total exceeds that of 1943 by $100,000. 
The Los Angeles agency ranked sixth 
among all agencies of the company in 
1944. Mr. Guay has qualified for the 
president’s club 13 successive years. As 
president of the President’s Club, he has 
led the entire field force in paid busi- 
ness in nine of the 14 years he has been 
with the company. The second man on 
the list for 1944 is J. Howard Culler of 
Ashland, O., a member of the Mans- 
field, O., agency. ‘ 





The largest age. 


Finds Local Agents 
Are Answer to 
Recruiting Problem 


The appointment of general insurance 
men as life insurance agents solves much 
of the present problem of recruiting 
faced by general agents and managers, 
according to James M. Clark, general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual at 
Peoria, Ill. Mr. Clark recently appointed 
his fifth producer who is a local fire and 
casualty agent, Chester A. Anderson of 
Mt. Sterling, Ill. Mr. Anderson promptly 
paid for $56,000 of business in January 
and is going at a $50,000 rate in Febru- 
ary. He has set for himself a quota of 
$500,000 for his first year and is confi- 
dent he can secure that much business in 
the four counties in which he operates. 

The draft and manpower shortage on 
the home front have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for life offices to secure 
good new men, Mr. Clark points out. 
Yet there are already good men waiting 
in various localities for the opportunity 
to be of more use to themselves and 
their clientele, Mr. Clark believes. These 
are the local agents. They are trained 
salesmen. They have hundreds of con- 
tacts. Their clientele has confidence in 
them. Their reputations are established. 
They do not require advances so that 
financing is eliminated. 

The plans which many large compa- 
nies now have in effect for retirement of 
their agents on pensions make a strong 
appeal to the general insurance man who 
doesn’t have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in such a formal program, Mr. 
Clark said. 

Mr. Clark went to Peoria as general 
agent for John Hancock in 1938 aiter 
serving for a time as assistant general 
agent in the W. M. Houze agency of the 
company in Chicago. At that time the 
Peoria agency was doing an annual busi- 
ness of $400,000 and stood in last place 
among other agencies of the company. 
In 1944, the agency paid for $4,210,000 of 
business and stood sixth among all John 
Hancock agencies. 


Launch Purdue A. & H. Course 


The Indianapolis Accident & Health 
Club, headed by P. J. Walsh, American 
Service and Hooper-Holmes Bureaus, 
which is sponsoring the accident and 
health course being conducted this week 
at Purdue University, the first ever 
given on a college campus, held its 
monthly meeting at Purdue on the 
opening day of the course, meeting with 
the class at luncheon. The enrollments 
are from ten states and range from the 
president of an insurance company in 
Arkansas to a young woman from 
Pennsylvania who is not yet licensed to 
sell insurance. 

Following the luncheon, John D. 
Cramer, chief deputy of the Indiana de- 
partment, addressed a joint meeting of 
the class, the Indianapolis association 
and the life insurance class being con- 
ducted at Purdue by Alden C. Palmer. 
Commissioner Pearson will address 
both classes Friday. 

The life school comprises three one- 
week sessions, the first given over to a 
review of insurance fundamentals, the 
second including sales techniques and 
the third covering taxes and business in- 
surance. 


Woodson Does Double Duty 


B. N. Woodson, agency vice-president 
of Commonwealth Life, made a double- 
decker appearance in St. Louis the other 
day. He addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation and then later in the afternoon 
was the opening speaker at the first 
in a business seminar series of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters Association. 
Rex Jeffery, Provident Mutual, presided 
at the general agents gathering and D. O. 
Cramer, Prudential, president of the St. 
Louis association, presided at the sem- 
inar session. 

Mr. Woodson went on for an agency 
trip in Texas, 
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Monod Dinieani 
at 40 Year Mark 


HARTFORD—Morgan B. Brainard, 
president of the Aetna Life group, was 
honored in a surprise ceremony Monday 
night on the eve of his 40th anniversary 
with the organization. 

Following his annual custom, Mr. 
Brainard was host to Officers of the com- 
panies at a dinner at the Wampanoag 
Country Club, but following his cus- 
tomary informal greeting to them, which 
has always been the only address made, 
the program took a new turn. 

Secretary Luman K. Babcock in a 
brief speech paid tribute to the contribu- 
tions Mr. Brainard has made to the 
progress of the companies, as junior offi- 
cer and as chief executive, and then in 
the name of the officers presented him 
with a large sterling silver tray. 

Since Mr. Brainard joined Aetna as a 
young attorney not long out of Yale 
Jaw school, the organization has had a 
sound, steady growth despite wars, 
booms and severe depressions. 

Mr. Brainard has seen assets grow 
from $73 million to more than a billion. 

He has seen life insurance in force 
grow from $237 million to more than $6 
billion, and has seen his organization 
enter the group field so successfully that 
its group policies now cover the lives of 
more than two million. He has also 
seen the organization broaden out until 
it now writes more than 215 different 
forms of life, casualty, bonding, fire and 
marine insurance. 

After graduation from law school, Mr. 
Brainard began practice in the office of 
Lewis Sperry, for many years Aetna 
Life general counsel. In 1901 he be- 
came a director, succeeding his father, 
and in 1905 was elected assistant treas- 
urer. In 1907 he became treasurer, and 
was also made secretary and a director 
of what was then Aetna Accident & Lia- 
bility, now Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
Next year he became treasurer of that 
company and in 1910 vice-president and 
treasurer of Aetna Life. 

In 1913, when Automobile Ins. Co. 
was organized, he was named vice-presi- 
dent and a director. In 1922, on the 
death of Governor Morgan Bulkeley, he 
became president of the three Aetna 
life companies, and when Standard Fire 
was acquired the next year, he also be- 
came its president. 

The development of Aetna Life into 
a great multiple-line insurance organiza- 
tion, begun by Governor Bulkeley, has 
been carried to full fruition by Mr. 
Brainard. 





Seek Misrepresentation Change 


ST. PAUL—A Dill has been intro- 
duced in Minnesota amending the law 
regarding mispresentation in applica- 
tions so as to make policies void only if 
there is intent to deceive or defraud, 
eliminating the present “increases the 
risk of loss” provision. 

Another bill allows assessment benefit 
associations to write ordinary and group 
life with stipulated premiums sufficient 
to permit setting up reserves and to 
guarantee full payment of the contract. 





Discuss Returning Soldiers 


OMAHA — Len Davis, Security Mu- 
tual Life of Lincoln, Neb., and R. E. 
Kiplinger, Guarafitee Mutual Life, ad- 
dressed the Insurance Institute of Ne- 
braska on agency problems that may be 
encountered when the service men re- 
turn. 

Personnel, agency and underwriting 
questions were taken up. Mr. Davis dis- 
cussed retraining ideas and said joint 
work with agency managers will be 
necessary. Returning service men will 
look to their general agents for orderly 
procedure and guidance of the same type 
as furnished by the military leaders 
today, and also information on changes 
that have been made and new ideas de- 
veloped since they left. The men have 
been accustomed to receiving a regular 
income each month in military service 
and will expect that when they return. 


with Occidental 30 Years 





Executives and agency leaders of Oc- 
cidental Life of California honored J. W. 
Miller, division 
manager for Can- 
ada, in Los Ange- 
les, on his comple- 
tion of 30 years 
with the company. 

Vice-president V. 
H. Jenkins was 
toastmaster and 
read many _ con- 
gratulatory tele- 
grams. Howard J. 
Brace, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, 
paid tribute to Mr. 
Miller and_ remi- 
nisced on his three 
decades of Occidental work. President 
Dwight L. Clarke pointed out that Mr. 
Miller had been responsible for placing 
more than $50 million of Occidental in- 
surance in force in Canada and presented 
the company’s 30-year emblem. Fran- 
cis M. Hope, actuary emeritus, wel- 
comed Mr. Miller into Occidental’s 30- 
year club. 


May Use Income Estimate 
in Profit-Sharing Plan 


WASHINGTON—Estimated income 
may be used in determining a contribu- 
tion under a profit-sharing plan if actual 
data can not be obtained within the 
prescribed time, the internal revenue bu- 
reau holds in pension service ruling 46, 
which says: 

“Reference is made to Ps. 40, pro- 
viding that income computed in accord- 
ance with a long established procedure 
may constitute the basis for determin- 
ing a contribution under a profit-sharing 
plan, and advice is requested whether 
that principle may bt extended to pro- 
vide for the use of estimated income in 
cases in which the final data cannot be 
obtained prior to the expiration of the 
60 day period provided for under section 
23(P)(1)(E) of the internal revenue 
code. 

“The use of estimated net income, de- 
termined in accordance with established 
accounting principles consistently ap- 
plied to data available prior to the time 
when payment is necessary under sec- 
tion 23(P)(1)(E), and certified to by 
the accounting or other responsible of- 
ficer of the company, is permissible for 
the purpose of determining contributions 
under a profit-sharing plan. However, 
an arbitrary estimate or haphazard 
guess of net income is not acceptable. 
Any reasonable method consistently ap- 
plied in accordance with accepted ac- 
counting principles is permissible. If 
the method once adopted is changed, ap- 
proval should be requested from this 
office.” 


Fraizer Is Reappointed 
Nebraska Director 


Cecil C. Fraizer has been approved by 
the Nebraska legislature as director of 
insurance for a third term of two years. 
The legislature also approved a bill in- 
creasing the salary of the insurance di- 
rector from $4,500 to $5,500 a year. Mr. 
Fraizer has taken an active part in the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Protective Life’s “Big Ten” 

The “big ten” among personal pro- 
ducers of Protective Life of Birming- 
ham for 1944 were J. E. Judd, home 
office; R. W. Bishop, Guntersville, Ala.; 
Winchester Graham, Columbia, S. C.; 
E. E. Fields, Mobile; E. L. Jones, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Lloyd Johnson, Florence, 
Ala.; E. P. Andrews, Montgomery; 
E. H. Roberts, west Texas; E. E. 
Swearingen, Selma, Ala, and H. J. 
Baum, Birmingham. 

The company increased its insurance 
in force 18 million to $192,328,080, al- 
most doublng the 9% million increase in 
1943. 
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Ordering Compliance with 
10% Manpower Reduction 
Directive in Chicago Area 


The area director of the War Man- 
power Commission at Chicago now is 
sending out a directive ordering a 10% 
reduction in total employes by March 
1, compared with March, 1944.: Five per 
cent of the reduction is to be made by 
Feb. 15. This is in accordance with 
regional administrative order No. 45. 

The area director’s order states “it is 
necessary for all employers not now en- 
gaged in activities classified as essential 
to release a proportionate share of their 
employes for transfer to war jobs.” 


To Release Males, if Possible 


eo 

The current ceiling of the firm is 
given, together with the Feb. 15 ceiling 
that is called for and the March 1 ceil- 
ing. A table is set. up to show total 
employes and male employes, since em- 
ployes released should be all male if in 
the area director’s opinion this is pos- 
sible. The figures include all personnel 
in the organization scheduled for more 
than 30 hours a week. 

“Because of the seriousness of the 
situation,” the order states, “we cannot 
permit your normal turnover to bring 
your employment within your revised 
ceilings. Your employment is, therefore, 
expected to be at or below this figure 
on or before the dates shown above. A 
representative of this office will be glad 
to call at your request and assist you in 
selecting those workers most suitable 
for immediate transfer to war produc- 
tion.” 

A copy of administrative order No. 45 
is attached. It sets out the authority for 
the order, which is based on various 
Presidential, War Labor Board and 
WMC executive orders. Order 45 states 
that unclassified businesses in group 1 
or 2 (critical) are affected that have 10 
or more employes. 

The order states that employers will 
be considered in compliance with the 
program only when release of manpower 
meets these conditions: Workers re- 
leased are all male if this is possible, 
workers are released in accordance with 
the procedures established by the area 
director, and employers furnish each 
worker released and the WMC a writ- 
ten statement guaranteeing to each 
worker: who has accepted employment 
in critical war production his seniority 
and reemployment rights and all other 
privileges generally appertaining to the 
status of an employe. 


Area Director Talks 


Lester Brown, Chicago area WMC 
director, spoke on the 10% reduction at 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Wednesday. There was a big crowd. 
Brown said the program is intended to 
be national but the effective date and 
the severity of application depend on 
the needs of individual localities. 

Two insurance questions were asked. 
What can the government do if an in- 
surance office doesn’t comply? A WMC 
attorney replied that War Production 
order No. 26 covers a lot of ground, 
including maintenance, repair and opera- 
and it might be invoked. The question 
was asked, “What is the status of field 
men, inspectors, and the like who travel 
over several areas?” The man has to 
be rated in some area, was the reply. 
Without evidence to the contrary he 
will be considered as being in the area 
of the office to which he reports. 

The WMC has no control over the 
person who quits to enter business for 
himself, it was brought out. The em- 
ployer is not required to report separa- 
tion of an employe, only his employ- 
ment, if he is asked for it. 


A.L.C. Officials in Omaha 


The Insurance Institute of Nebraska 
held its first 1945 meeting in Omaha 
Monday. Laurence F. Lee, president, 
and Robert L. Hogg, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, told of the work of the A.L.C. 
and reviewed current legislation and 
taxation problems. 

Mr. Lee and Mr. Hogg visited sev- 


Paige Heads New 


Detroit Council 


DETROIT—J. W. Paige, manager 
Mutual Life of New York, was elected 
president of the new Detroit Life In- 
surance & Trust Council at a dinner 
meeting of 70 insurance men and trust 
officers. ' 

Mr. Paige has been chairman of the 
special committee of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association which has in- 
itiated plans for the organization. He is 
also vice-president of the Associated 
Life General Agents & Managers. 

V. L. Desmond, assistant vice-presi- 
dent Detroit Trust Company, was named 
vice-president; H. P. Trosper, New 
York Life, secretary and A. A. Jenkins, 
assistant trust officer Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer. On the execu- 
tive committee are: C. Carroll Otto, 
general agent Mutual Benefit; G. E, 
Parker, Jr., vice-president and trust of- 
ficer National Bank of Detroit and E. L, 
Jones, Massachusetts Mutual Life. The 
by-laws provide for employment of an 
assistant secretary at the discretion of 
the executive committee. 

P. H. Conway, Syracuse general agent 
John Hancock and chairman of the Na- 
tional association’s committee on coop- 
eration with trust officers, spoke. With 
the single exception of New York, he 
said, Detroit has been the only major 
city without a trust council. Detroit’s 
council is the 24th. 

He urged that the junior men in the 
banks and trust companies who are be- 
ing groomed for trust positions be en- 
couraged to join and warned that many 
good life underwriters have been ruined 
by devoting too much time to estate 
analysis. Adequate finances are neces- 
sary if the council is to prove beneficial 
to its members. 





Acacia Advisory Committee 


Leland W. Krikava, Fresno manager 
of Acacia Mutual Life has been ap- 
pointed to the company’s field advisory 
committee for 1945. He was one of 
five Acacia managers selected for the 
best all-around job of branch manage- 
ment during 1944. Others named were 
LaNoue Matta, Los Angeles; J. M. 
Williams, Norfolk, Virginia; D. Sam 
Perry, Richmond, Virginia; and L. 0. 
Nashem, Chicago, IIl 

Announcement of the committee cli- 
maxed a three-day meeting of the 60 
managers at the home office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nashua and Lexington Win 


For the fourth time in eight years, 
Nashua, N. H., has earned Mutual 
Benefit Life’s highest award, _ the 
President’s trophy. The award is based 
on agents’ earnings and progress and 
of quality of business. 
the trophy in 1936, 1940, 1942 and 1944. 
The Cincinnati agency was runner-up. 

The Lexington, Mass., agency won 
the new organization award for the sec- 
ond consecutive time. The Boston 
agency was runner-up. 








Orders Monumental Election 


WASHINGTON — Monumental Life 
has been directed by the national labor 
relations board to hold an_ election 


among all industrial agents attached to | 


and working out of the six district of 
fices in Missouri, to determine whether 
they desire to be represented by the 


United Office & Professional Workers | 


of America (CIO) for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. : 

LRB reports each of the offices 18 
under a district manager and that there 
are 85 agents working out of its Mis- 
souri offices. The union sought designa- 
tion of this entire group of agents as afl 
appropriate unit for bargaining and the 
company took no position on this sub- 
ject. NLRB found the group an appro- 
priate unit. 
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eral Omaha home offices and _ were 
guests of Guarantee Mutual Life at 
lunch. 
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Pepper Committee Surveys 


Prepaid Medical Care Field 


WASHINGTON—Federal grants-in- 
aid to states to assist in post-war con- 
struction of hospitals, medical and health 
centers; federal funds to be made avail- 
able to states for medical care of all 
recipients of public assistance, and fed- 
eral loans and grants to assist in post- 
war provision of sewer and water facili- 
ties and milk pasteurization plants to 
communities needing them are some of 
the recent recommendations of the Sen- 
ate Pepper subcommittee on wartime 
health and education. ; 

The committee has taken considerable 
testimony relating to health, accident 
and hospitalization insurance, prepaid 
medical care, etc. “Pending a solution 
which will assure complete medical, 
dental and hospital care for the whole 
population,” says the committee in its 
report, more adequate medical care 1s 
recommended for the needy, under 
amendments to the social security act, 
several of which are referred to. Dis- 
cussing medical “fee-for-service vs. 
insurance” and “voluntary vs. compul- 
sory insurance,” the committee report 
says: 

Pay-As-You-Go Unsatisfactory 


“Ryidence such as this leads the sub- 
committee to conclude that the pay-as-, 
you-go or fee-for-service system, which 
is now the predominant method of pay- 
ment for medical services, is not well 
suited to the needs of most people or 
to the widest possible distribution o 
high-quality medical care. It tends to 
keep people away from the doctor until 
illness has reached a stage where treat- 
ment is likely to be prolonged and medi- 
cal bills large. It deters patients from 
seeking services which are sometimes 
essential, such as specialist care, labor- 
atory and x-ray examinations, and hos- 
pitalization. Individuals with low in- 
comes, whose need is greatest, are most 
likely to postpone or forego diagnosis 
and treatment. : 

“The solution of this problem will 
not be easy. Undoubtedly it lies in some 
form of group financing which would 
make it possible to share the risks and 
distribute the costs more evenly. This 
might be achieved by voluntary or com- 
pulsory health insurance, by use of gen- 
eral tax funds, or by a combination of 
these methods. Insurance methods alone 
would not be enough, because they are 
not applicable to the unemployed or to 
those in the lowest income groups. 

“In order to meet the requirements 
of the public and of the professional 
groups concerned, any method which is 
evolved should offer complete medical 
care, should be reasonable but not ‘cut 
rate’ in cost, should include substantially 
all of the people, should afford the high- 
est quality of care, should permit free 
choice of physician or group of physi- 
cians, should allow democratic partici- 
pation in policy making by consumers 
and producers of the service, should be 
adaptable to local conditions and needs, 
and should provide for continuous ex- 
Perimentation and improvement. Insofar 
as possible it should also avoid the 
charity relationship. 

“The way in which these aims can 
best be achieved is now the subject of 
considerable debate. Advocates of volun- 
tary health insurance, such as the Blue 
Cross hospitalization and the medical 
society prepayment plans hold that such 


| plans will fulfill all needs if given suffi- 


Clent time, and if supplemented by tax- 
Supported grants for medical care to all 
Tecipients of public assistance. Others 
elieve that only a small percentage of 
the population will ever obtain complete 
medical care through voluntary prepay- 
Ment plans, and propose compulsory 
health insurance along some such lines 
as those set forth in the Wagner-Mur- 
tay-Dingell bill. Still others maintain 
that needs would be met most satisfac- 
torily and economically through a uni- 


versal system of tax-supported medicine. 
At this stage of its investigation, the 
subcommittee is not prepared to pass 
judgment on these differing opinions. It 
is in agreement, however, with those 
who feel that remediable action is over- 
due and should not be long delayed. 

During hearings before his committee 
Senator Pepper repeatedly inquired 
about a nation-wide plan or scheme of 
insurance under which medical, surgical 
and hospital charges might be covered 
at a rate of $1 to $2 per month. Express- 
ing doubt that Americans will ever be 
ready for complete national compulsory 
medical insurance, he suggested federal 
aid to states and local communities in 
meeting costs of medical care, hospital 
construction, etc. The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill proposes a scheme of na- 
tional health insurance. 


Blue Cross Operations 


Dr. C. R. Rorem told the committee 
80 Blue Cross plans cover 16 million, 
Blue Cross showed a combined net 
earned surplus of about $37 million, June 
30, 1944, he said, which amount was 
increased by $5 million during the fol- 
lowing six months and was compared 
with $100 million estimated revenue for 
1944, 

Federal action was suggested by Dr. 
Rorem to assist states in hospital and 
medical care of recipients of public as- 
sistance, but the Blue Cross director 
held out for voluntary as against com- 
pulsory action in hospital and medical 
insurance. He said about 12% of the 
public are in on Blue Cross, some of 
which plans enroll individuals, self-em- 
ployed, domestic servants, farmers. 
About 10 million of the 16 million cov- 
ered by Blue Cross “have the complete 
hospital bill covered, more or less,” Dr. 
Rorem said, with 10,000 joining daily 
and at the rate of a million every three 
months. He thought Blue Cross afforded 
a pattern to work in with the Pepper 
idea of federal help. 

Dr. Harvey B. Stone, American Med- 
ical Association, said the physician or 
surgeon in charging more to the well-to- 
do than the low income group is acting 
as a self-insurer. Rorem thought Pep- 
per’s $1 per month for complete medical 
would be too low. He suggested amend- 
ment of the law to permit federal em- 
ployes to authorize payroll deductions 
for prepaid medical care. 

Rorem described Blue Cross as 
“unique,” having the characteristics of 
private insurance, but not relying upon 
public institution. A typical exclusion 
from its contract is workmen’s com- 
pensation, he said. Mental diseases, 
tuberculosis and self-inflicted injuries are 
included in many of its plans. 


Homogeneous Group 


Dr. Roger I. Lee, A.M.A. president, 
said he is interested in industrial plans 
and that “if you get a homogeneous 
group you can solve your prepayment 
plan,” and an insurance plan will work 
well. Lee said most of the family plans 
are about $2.50 a month. : 

Dr. John R. Boling, president Florida 
Medical Association, said 30 million are 
covered by hospital prepayment plans. 
“For those able to pay,” he said, “there 
should be voluntary hospitalization and 
medical expense insurance.” 

T. Henshaw Kelly, California 
Physicians Service, said the combined 
cost of prepaid medical service and Blue 
Cross “over-all coverage is a very ex- 
pensive job for the average working 
man.” His organization has been con- 
verting the old, full-coverage contracts 
into either surgical or two-visit-deduc- 
tible. C.P.S. took contracts for medical 
care for the farm security administra- 
tion in California and operated medical 
care plans for federal public housing 
authority at big housing projects in war 
industrial areas: If it becomes necessary 
to subsidize the cost of care of low-wage 


bracket workers, he suggested the state 
could, with federal aid, enter into con- 
tract with C.P.S. as FSA and FPHA 
have. 

White-collar workers cost more to 
cover than industrial workers, Kelly 
said, but he thought they could be taken 
care of under a group plan, with 
pay-roll deductions. At $2 a month full 
coverage in California will not “work.” 


Government Would Finance 


Dr. A. C. Scott of Scott & White 
Clinic, Temple, Tex., submitted a plan 
for medical care under which the gov- 
ernment would finance cooperatives to 
provide it. 

Under the C.P.S. plan, Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur has advised the Pepper 
committee, the physician is paid from 
the pool of monthly payments on a 
unit basis under “the insurance principle 
applied to medical service.” He declared 
the plan is a definite success and rap- 
idly expanding. 


Portland, Ore., Women Not 
Asked to Go Through USES 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Women work- 
ers here are not subject to War Man- 
power Commission control, although 
Portland is a class 1 critical area. The 
local U.S. Employment Service head 
says no order requiring all hiring of 
women through USES has been re- 
ceived nor is any contemplated to his 
knowledge. He states usually such or- 
ders are issued but subject to the dis- 
cretion of local USES authority based 
on local requirements, etc. 


THROUGH U.S.E.S. IN CHICAGO 


All women workers except part 
timers are now required to go through 
U.S. Employment Service in the Chi- 
cago area, and USES is using consider- 
able persuasion to channel all such 
workers into war industries. 








Birmingham Merger Completed 


BIRMINGHAM—Formal merger of 
Liberty National Life and Brown-Serv- 
ice Insurance Co. to make the largest 
life company in Alabama with over $300 
million of insurance in force has been 
completed. Home offices of both com- 
panies are in Birmingham. Leading 
stockholders of Liberty National Life, 
headed by Frank P. Samford, president, 
purchased Brown-Service more than one 
year ago. 

Liberty National will continue to 
write ordinary life and industrial with 
the Brown-Service Division operating as 
the company’s burial and vault insur- 
ance division. Resources of more than 
$27 million are listed. 





Nebraska Education Campaign 


The educational committee of the Ne- 
braska State Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold a series of meetings 
with high school superintendents and 
principals, county superintendents and 
members of the board of education in 
several towns, to present the value of 
offering a coursé€ in insurance as a part 
of the high school curriculum. 

Vern Bottom, chairman, will be in 
charge of all meetings. The schedule 
includes Hastings, Feb. 19, noon; Grand 
Island that evening; Kearney, Feb. 20, 
noon; North Platte, evening, and Scotts- 
bluff, Feb. 21. 

Definite progress has. been made at 
Norfolk, Fairbury and Omaha on in- 
stallation of thé text books. 


Feb. 27 Service Cover Deadline 
WASHINGTON—Feb. 27 has been 


set as a deadline for submission of plans 
and ideas by insurance interests for cov- 
erage of traffic worldwide in army trans- 
port command planes, it is reported at 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Shortly thereafter William McKell, 
American Surety, who heads the insur- 
ance committee, is expected to arrange 
a conference of insurance people inter- 
ested with ATC, war department, and 
possibly navy air transport officials with 
a view to working out details, if possible. 





Postpone Conn. Tax 
Deadline One Month 


HARTFORD—The Connecticut as- 
sembly has passed a bill which postpones 
for a month the deadline before which 
out-of-state insurance companies are 
required to pay taxes. This will permit 
the drafting of new legislation in line 
with the U. S. Supreme Court decision. 
Under the present state law, out-of-state 
companies are taxed on a reciprocal rate 
basis, and in a few cases where other 
states have the same type of statute, 
neither state taxes the other’s companies. 

Senator Spellman, a sponsor of the 
bill, said a_fixed tax rate on out-of-state 
companies must now be imposed to 
prevent “unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion,” and the rate, he said, will be about 
the same in effect in most states now. 


Seek 2% Tax in 


Wash. Measure 


SEATTLE—A 2% premium tax on 
all classes of insurance is proposed in 
a Washington house bill introduced at 
the request of Commissioner Sullivan. 
It is expected to pass both houses. For- 
eign companies now pay a 2%4% tax while 
domestic companies pay 1%. 

Commissioner Sullivan introduced the 
bill after a number of conferences with 
representatives of domestic companies. 

Washington had a uniform 2%4% pre- 
mium tax law until 1937 when the do- 
mestic companies were granted a 
reduction to 1%. 

The senate has passed the bill in- 
structing the ‘insurance commissioner 
and attorney-general to recodify the 
insurance laws of the state for presenta- 
tion to the 1947 legislature. Early 
passage by the house and final approval 
of Governor Wallgren are anticipated. 








Association Group Is 
Barred in Iowa 


DES MOINES—The Iowa attorney 
general’s office has ruled that the Iowa 
Bar Association cannot contract for 
group accident and health insurance 
through Commercial Casualty for its 
members. The plan proposed writing 
the coverage if 50% of the membership 
made application. 

The ruling held that such an insur- 
ance plan would fall within the laws 
prohibiting discrimination in insurance 
rates, and that it also did not fall within 
the provisions of the group insurance 
laws requiring an employer relation. 





Move to Protect Officers 


Stockholders of Columbian National 
Life at their meeting Feb. 23 will vote 
upon a resolution authorizing the offi- 
cers to continue to transact business in 
compliance with the state laws and to 
pay state taxes and to indemnify and 
save harmless the officers if they obey 
the state laws. The resolution also ap- 
proves, under the same conditions of 
indemnity, payments and compliance 
with state laws which have been already 
accomplished. 





California Deputy Resigns 

LOS ANGELES—Wyckoff Westover 
has resigned as deputy insurance com- 
missioner of California. He has served 
as chief administrative assistant at the 
Los Angeles office for three years, 
under both Commissioners Caminetti 
and Garrison. 

Mr. Westover will return to private 
practice of law, in which he had been 
engaged for more than a decade, and 
has formed a partnership with Steadman 
G. Smith as Westover & Smith. The 
new firm will specialize in insurance 
and corporate organization practice. 

a § Thomas, senior document ex- 
aminer in the Los Angeles office of the 
insurance department, has taken over the 
duties of administrative assistant here, 
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Employe Status Controversy 


It was an interesting and timely 
coincidence that a single recent issue of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER Carried two 
prominent stories which took opposite 
views on the question of an employe 
status for ordinary agents. On page 1 
of the Jan. 19 issue Vice-president F. 
Hobert Haviland of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life was quoted as telling the New 
York City Life Supervisors Association 
that “when an agent can anonymously 
sit back in a private office, relaxed and 
thinking deeply about what he wants, 
he immediately decides in 99 cases out 
of 100 that he does not want to be an 
independent contractor in its fullest 
sense” and that he wants “firm thought- 
ful direction from a man he is con- 
vinced is unselfishly interested in his 
future. .. In their honest moments our 
field men are smart enough to recog- 
nize that they want benevolent regi- 
mentation.” On the next page is a very 
outspoken statement by the agents ad- 
visory council of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association as “an answer 
to those who would impose employe 
status on all ordinary agents.” 

This controversy seems to be one of 
those things that will never be settled 
and, for the good of the business, prob- 
ably never should be settled. Each 
system will work the better for having 
the other as competition. It is some- 
what like the question as to which is 
better, the managerial or the general 
agency system of operating agencies. 

Despite the advances that may be 
made by the movement to give the 
agent employe status, there will doubt- 
less always be room for the producer 
who wants to paddle his own canoe, 
who is entirely willing to take all the 
risks that go with a wholly independent 
status if he can also enjoy the traditional 
commission scale. He may even be so 
geared that he would rather earn a 
fluctuating and uncertain income and be 
his own boss than to have to follow 
anybody’s orders but his own, even 
though it meant earning less than he 
could under effective direction. 

Either system can operate efficiently 
in the right hands and either can waste 
money in unskilled hands. The benign 
regimentation plan has made headway 
because it was viewed as an answer to 
many of the drawbacks inherent in having 
agents on a completely independent con- 
tractor basis. At the same time, state- 
ments like that of the Cleveland group 
are important and valuable because they 
tend to keep the benign regimentation 
system from being adopted too widely 
and too rapidly and particularly to pre- 


vent it from being espoused by too 
many companies and officials who be- 
cause of lack of knowledge and trained 
personnel are not actually ready to 
switch to such a different course. 

It would certainly be a bad thing for 
the business if there should be a general 
rush to put ordinary agents in an em- 
ploye status, for the experience of the 
companies that have worked along these 
lines show that the know-how is perhaps 
even more important than under the 
independent contractor system under 
which a company accepts little responsi- 
bility and leaves it pretty much to the 
agent what course he will pursue. In- 
cidentally, the fact that the regimenta- 
tion idea seems to be catching on should 
not lead anyone to think it is going to 
enjoy a swift and sweeping victory, dis- 
placing the older system entirely. The 
two plans may be expected to reach a 
state of equilibrium, each having ab- 
sorbed all the men who like that re- 
spective basis and are best suited to 
working under its characteristic merits 
and limitations. It is only necessary to 
think of the agents one knows to realize 
that however many may prefer the 
benign regimentation system there will 
always be a great number for whom an 
essential and vital feature of the insur- 
ance business is the independence it 
gives them. 

Though not a vital factor in the con- 
troversy, there is one point about 
the Cleveland group’s statement where 
the reasoning seems hard to follow. This 
is the statement that if the policyholders 
knew that agents were being paid for 
giving service on rearranging optional 
settlements and the like one of the best 
and most widely used selling tools 
would be lost. The group says that 
every successful ordinary agent is eager 
to give this service without any salary 
because it is one of the best and most 
widely used ways of getting business. 

Apparently the Cleveland people feel 
that a policyholder who knew that the 
agent was being paid directly for giving 
service would feel no sense of obliga- 
tion either to purchase additional in- 
surance himself or to recommend the 
agent to friends. But doesn’t a policy- 
holder usually buy because he is swayed 
by his own situation and the agent’s 
sales talk and doesn’t he recommend an 
agent to friends because of the fine job 
he has done rather than as a means of 
paying the agent for his time? And 
mightn’t policyholders be more inclined 
to let an agent fix up their insurance 
if they felt that he was being compen- 
sated for his work directly and was not 


counting on making a sale to compen- 
sate him for the time he had spent? 

The whole question seems to boil 
down to this: There are many men 
who are happier and/or more successful 
selling life insurance as independent 
business men, taking their own chances, 
making the highest percentage of profit 
out of their own hard work, ingenuity, 
and good luck, while there are others 
who prefer the greater security of em- 
ploye status and can work more effi- 
ciently and more happily under the 
supervision that must necessarily go 
with employe status. The members of 
each group naturally hope to make more 
money under the system they prefer 
than under the other but many and per- 
haps most in each group probably feel 
that that would be their choice even 
though it might mean somewhat less 
in annual income, 

It is the old argument of freedom vs. 
security. It is largely a matter of tem- 
perament and convictions. Until com- 
paratively recently life insurance selling 


in the ordinary field was built around 
the type of man who regards himself 
as an independent business man, carving 
out his own life work and financial suc. 
cess in his own way, subject only to the 
underwriting rules of his company and 
the provisions of his contract of agency, 
It has been recognized for some years 
that there are a great many men, cap. 
able of being good life insurance agents, 
who experience great difficulty in oper. 
ating entirely as free souls. The move. 
ment to give agents employe status 
gives this type of agent what! he has 
needed and wanted to make him sue. 
cessful in the life insurance business, 
But the very independence of outlook 
that characterizes the other type of 
agent is sufficient assurance that agents 
who can operate successfully as an in 
dependent contractor are not going to 
be saddled with employe status against 
their will and that so long as they have 
a genuine preference for independent 
status there will be plenty of companies 
who will be glad to get their business. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Walter H. Boireau, general agent of 
Berkshire Life at Boston, has _ been 
named chairman of the Massachusetts 
life underwriters war bond committee to 
succeed George Paul Smith, who is re- 
tiring because of his new duties as 
agency supervisor at the home office of 
State Mutual Life. 

Leonard B. Marshall, vice-president 
and director of Jefferson National Life 
of Indianapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Terre 
Haute. 

Eugene Rappaport, co-general agent 
of Pacific Mutual Life in Chicago, with 
his wife is having a week’s rest at 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

W. Stewart Gishler, associate man- 
ager of Union Mutual Life in Buffalo, 
has been awarded a gold key for out- 
standing service in the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Kenmore, N. Y. He 
was especially commended for his 
efforts in the year’s war loan drives, 
enabling the presentation of a bomber, 
bearing the name of the community, to 
the army air forces. Mr. Gishler was 
among the company’s top-ranking pro- 
ducers, and was a member of the lead- 
ing production clubs. 


Reference last week to the successful 
life insurance selling career of James N. 
Stephens of Albany, who is blind, causes 
attention to the parallel experience of 
Art Lehde of the tiny village of Beau- 
coup, Ill., who has completed his first 
year in the life insurance business with 
General American Life with a life insur- 
ance production of better than $100,000 
plus A. & H. sales. 

Mr. Lehde was blinded in 1936 in an 
auto accident while he was a high 
school student. He trained a bird dog 
as his guide and went through the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, graduating with 
highest honors. Before entering life in- 
surance he was free lance fiction writer. 
He works among farmers and is driven 
by Mrs. Lehde who is a Smith College 
graduate. He manages a_ typewriter 


easily. His life insurance presentation 
is very skillful and he is an earnest 
practitioner. He was placed under con- 
tract by A. L. Tschannen, general agent 
at Highland, III. 

W. W. Head, president of General 
American Life, during the course of a 
trip through Texas addressed Boy 
Scout groups at Ft. Worth and Abilene, 
He is president of the Boy Scouts. 

William M. Danner of New York 
City, in Washington, D. C., on a honey- 
moon at the age of 68, said no word has 
been received of the release from Santo 
Tomas internment camp, Manila, of his 
son, Paul R. Danner, general agent of 
Asia Life. 

L. E. Malone, manager of Sun Life 
and past president of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association, has left for 
a six weeks stay in California to recu- 
perate from a severe attack of pneumo- 
nia. Stuart Mount, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, has taken temporary 
charge of the Detroit agency. 

A son has been born to R. G. Leuzinger 
of Columbus, manager of the home office 
agency of Ohio State Life, and Mrs. 
Leuzinger. 


Robert C. Newman, New England 
Mutual, St. Louis, produced more than 
$1 million during January. Of that 
amount $525,000 was placed in his owl 
company and that gave him the New 
England Mutual leadership for January. 


Mrs. Bee Memmel, cashier and office 
manager of the old Julius H. Meyer 
general agency of New England Mu 
tual Life at Chicago for 35 years has 
resigned. She now is doing voluntary 
work in connection with the war effort. 
Mr. Meyer died some months ago and 
W. M. Bramhall took over as agency 
manager. 

Spencer R. Keare, executive vice: 
president of Federal Life, and Mrs. 
Keare announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Kathleen Keare, at Grant Hospital, 


Chicago. This is the fourth child, the 
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RALTFRSIU'S 
Mi’ End 


On July 13, 1925, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines issued two 
policies for $1,000 each on the life of 
‘a 13-year-old school boy. 

Eleven years later, both policies 
lapsed by reason of non-payment of 
premiums. No attention was paid by 
the insured or his parents to repeated 
notices sent by the Bankers Life Com- 
\pany calling attention to the premium 
‘lapse and to the reinstatement privi- 
lege. 

At that time a loan of $444.33 
/existed on each policy, which was 
‘only $1.64 less than the cash surren- 
i der value. This sum, however, to- 
(gether with the dividend accumula- 
ition of $72.78 on each policy, was 
sufficient to provide $556 protection 
‘to July 13, 1945, under the extended 
insurance provision of each policy. 

Nothing further was heard of the 
parties involved until October of 1943, 
when an agent of the Bankers Life 
Company, following the Company’s 
custom of looking after the interests 
of all policyholders, called at the last 
known address of the insured and was 
informed by his parents that their son 
had died, only two months before, in 
a prison camp in the Philippines. 

The mother, beneficiary of both 
policies, stated that she had lost, or 
destroyed, both policies ten years be- 
fore, having no idea they had any 
value. 

Investigation revealed that the in- 
sured had been a Captain in the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Army and 
that he had died a prisoner of war 
in a Japanese prison camp in the 
Philippines, on or about July 1, 1943. 

The mother made an affidavit stat- 
ing that the two policies were no 
longer in existence. 

Whereupon the Bankers Life Com- 
pany paid the mother the sum of 
$556 on each policy, a total of $1,112, 
that being the extended insurance 
value of the policies. 

Thus once again, the extended in- 
surance provision in life policies, plus 
conscientious work of a good sales- 
man, brought a financial blessing into 
an American home. 
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rector and the appointment of Alfred 
S. Upton as general manager. Mr. 
Kumpf continues as president, a post he 
has held since 1929. He has been with 


Dominion Life nearly 50 years, 26 years 


< 





ALFRED S. UPTON 


as managing director. Mr. Upton has 
been with Dominion Life 17 years. He 
joined the company as an inspector of 
agencies in 1927 and became superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1937. He was 
appointed assistant general manager in 
1941. 


Goldman Associate Counsel 
of Pan-American Life 


Solomon S. Goldman has been ap- 
pointed associate general counsel of Pan- 
American Life. 

A native of Monroe, La., Mr. Gold- 
man joined the legal staff of Pan-Amer- 
ican as assistant to the company’s vice- 
president and general counsel, Eugene J. 
McGiven, in 1917, and except for a 
period of service with the navy during 
the first world war, has continuously 
held that post with the company. He has 
been engaged in the practice of law in 
New Orleans for over 28 years. 

He is a graduate of Louisiana State 
University. He is a member of the 
Louisiana and American Bar Associa- 
tions, the Council of the Louisiana state 
law institute, and the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention. 








Canada and Pacific Coast 
Changes by Metropolitan 


Metropolitan Life has made _ several 
appointments in the Pacific Coast and 
Canadian head offices, complementing 
similar changes in the home office, an- 
nounced last August. 

At the Pacific Coast head office in 
San Francisco Dr. Samuel W. Means, 
formerly assistant medical director, be- 
comes associate medical director. Arn- 


old B. Brown, assistant actuary and as- 
sistant manager, is now assistant vice- 
president and assistant manager. 

Louis J. Schmoll, formerly assistant 
secretary, was named assistant vice- 
president; George Pollitt, manager 
claims division, assistant secretary, and 
Edward McDowell, personnel manager, 
assistant secretary. 


Canada Promotions 


At the Canadian head office in Ot- 
tawa, Dr. Wallace Troup, formerly as- 
sistant medical director, was advanced 
to associate medical director; Norman 
L. Burnette, assistant secretary, to as- 
sistant vice-president; Denis W. Kelly, 
assistant secretary, to assistant vice- 
president; John A. Wilson, manager or- 
dinary department, to assistant secre- 
tary, and William D. McKewen, for- 
merly personnel manager, to assistant 
secretary. 





O’Brien Returns to 
Franklin “Ad” Post 


Francis J. O’Brien has resigned his 
connection with Roche, Williams & 
Cleary, Chicago advertising agency, and 





F. J. OO BRIEN 


is again associated with Franklin Life 
as director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

President Chas. E. Becker stated that 
the sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments will be immediately ex- 
panded and geared “to take care of the 
rapidly increasing production ‘and 
agency force and these branches of our 
activities will be given such attention as 
will be required to reach our objective 
of $75 million of new business annually 
within three years. The scope of Mr. 
O’Brien’s department will, therefore, be 
broadened and correlated with Agency 
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Vice-president W. L. Dugger’s plans to 


achieve this goal.” 

Mr. O’Brien joined Franklin Life 
when Mr. Becker took over manage. 
ment five years ago. The past two suc. 
cessive years he was elected editor of 
the Life Advertisers Association official 
publication and has won for Franklin 
many awards with his exhibits. 





Three Conn. General 
Men Are Advanced 


Dr. Norman J. Barker, who has been 
director of 


elected associate medical 
Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, has been 
with that company 
since 1927 and has 
been assistant med- 
ical director since 
1928. 

in, L. Sexton, 
who was elected as- 
sistant secretary, 
has been with Con- 
necticut General 
since 1922 and has, 
been senior life un- 
derwriter since 
1943. He is presi- 
dent of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters. 

M. F. Hood, also elected assistant sec- 
retary, graduated at Yale in 1925, and 





Dr. N. J. Barker 





M. F. Hood 


R. T. Sexton 


went with Connecticut General _ that 
year. In 1941 he was appointed chief 
claim examiner. 





Byron Elliott a Director 

Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and 
general counsel of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected a director 
of that institution. Mr. Elliott who 
joined John Hancock in 1934 became 
general counsel in 1936, succeeding Guy 
W. Cox in that office when the latter 
became president. In 1937 he was elected 
vice-president. 





Continental, Can., Promotions 


Continental Life, Toronto, has ap- 
pointed George Hunt, secretary; James 
Hunter, actuary, and Walter F. Smith, 
general superintendent, as assistant gen- 
eral managers. 


Western Life Elects Gamble 





Western Life of Helena, Mont., has | 


elected Ted R. Gamble of Portland, 
Ore., a director. Mr. Gamble is serving 


as national director of the war finance f 


division of the U. S. Treasury as a 
dollar a year man. He is a theatre op- 
erator in Portland. 





Schoeffel Ore. Mutual Director 


At the annual meeting of Oregon 
Mutual Life, George W. Schoeffel, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents, 
was elected a director, succeeding the 
late A. H. Devers. 





—— 





D. C. Bill to Subcommittee 


WASHINGTON—The bill of the Dis 
trict of Columbia commissioners, spot- 
sored by Bilbo, Mississippi, chairman 
Senate committee on District of Colum- 
bia, for amendment of the District life 
insurance law has been referred to 4 
special subcommittee consisting of Hoey, 
North Carolina; McCarran, Nevada; 
Tydings, Maryland; Burton, Ohio; 
Bridges, New Hampshire. 
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_ LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Lt. Col. Hommeyer 
Returns to Post 


in Minneapolis 


Lt. Col. Paul G. Hommeyer has re- 


| turned to his post as Minneapolis man- 


ager of Union Central Life after nearly 
three years in service. James H. Mc- 
Cullough, acting manager and former 
Columbus, O., manager, will be assigned 
to a new territory. The agency has 
increase in new _ business 
under Mr. McCullough’s management. 
Fred H. Miller and Carl Daggett 
have been named associate managers by 
Col. Hommeyer. Mr. Miller will be in 
charge of new rural organization and 
Mr. Daggett will handle estate and 
business insurance agency development. 


In Service Since 1942 


Col. Hommeyer was commissioned a 
lieutenant in April, 1942, and a few 
months later he was sent to England 
to assist in preparations for the north 
African invasion. During the invasion 
he served as finance officer on the head- 
quarters staff. He returned to England 
with the headquarters staff of the first 
army group and helped plan the Euro- 
pean invasion. He went to France as 
a member of Lt. Gen. Bradley’s staff. 
Following the liberation of France his 


assignment was completed and he was’ 


eligible for relief from active duty. 
Col. Hommeyer joined Union Central 


Life’s sales research division at the 
home office in 1926, later becoming 
| manager, then agency secretary, district 


supervisor and assistant superintendent 
of agencies. He was named Minnesota 
manager 1n 1934. 


Mutual Life Shifts 


Funnell, Scripps 


Lyle H. Funnell, training assistant at 
the home office of Mutual Life has 
been appointed manager of the Spo- 
kane agency. 

Mr. Funnell replaces John L. Scripps 
Jr, who has been transferred to Den- 





L. H. Funnell 


J. L. Seripps, Jr. 


ver as manager. The changes were 
made in connection with the company’s 
decision to form six geographical divi- 
sions for its agencies so as to strengthen 
agency operations. In the move, Mr 
cripps went to Denver to replace Stan- 
ton G. Hale, who went to the home 
Office as assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Funnell joined Mutual Life in 
1938 as an agent at Billings, Mont. In 
the following year, he was named dis- 
trict manager, and in 1942, he was sent 
to Spokane to help select and train new 
tepresentatives for that agency. In 
January, 1944, he went to the home 
Oihce as training assistant. 

Mr. Scripps joined Mutual Life in 
1932 at Peoria. In 1934 he was ap- 
Pointed district manager, and in 1936 
ecame agency organizer there. In 


| 1942 he was named a training assistant 


at the home office. He was made man- 
ager of the Spokane agency in Decem- 
ber, 1943. 


Babcock, Schmitt 
New Haven Team 


The appointment of L. Kent Babcock, 
Jr., and Erhardt G. Schmitt as general 
agents for Aetna Life at New Haven 
is announced. Ennis D. Luther, New 
Haven general agent, died recently. 

A native of Indianapolis, Mr. Babcock, 
who is the son of Secretary L. K. Bab- 
cock of Aetna Casualty, graduated from 
Williams College in 1933. He joined 
Aetna in 1934 as an agent with Shepard 
& Co. at Hartford, and two years 
later he was tranferred to Lancaster, 
Pa., as a supervisor for the Pursell 
agency. He was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh in 1938 as a supervisor and was 
appointed assistant general agent a 
month ago. 

Mr. Babcock is first vice-president of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and is a former president of the 
Supervisors Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Schmitt was educated at Trinity 
College. During the last war he served 
in France as a pilot. He became con- 
nected with Aetna Life at New Haven 


in 1923 and was subsequently promoted 
to assistant general agent in 1928. He 
was named associate general agent in 
1938. 

Mr. Schmitt ranks third among Aetna 
Life producers for the last 20 years; and 
he has qualified as an Aetna Life Re- 
gionnaire every year since this organi- 
zation was established. 

Mr. Schmitt is a director of the New 
Haven Association of Life Underwriters 
and isa C. L. U. 


Corcoran Resigns Post with 
Manhattan Life 


Charles R. Corcoran, superintendent of 
agencies of Manhattan Life, who has 
been stationed for some time in the Chi- 
cago branch office, where previously he 
was field assistant in charge of the 
branch, has resigned. He flew east this 
week in connection with a new position 
outside of the life insurance business but 
connected with it, and shortly expects to 
announce the new post which he will 
assume. 

Mr. Corcoran has had | a fine manage- 
ment and production record in the Chi- 
cago office, where the volume and qual- 
ity of sales has been substantially in- 
creased under his direction. Before going 
to Chicago as field assistant in charge 


he was for a time connected with the 
agency department at the home office. 

G. C. Simpson is the Chicago manager 
now and continues in charge there. 





Rupprecht Manager of 
New Metropolitan District 


John G. Rupprecht, formerly manager 
of Metropolitan Life at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., has been placed in charge of the 
company’s combined Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and Hagerstown, Md., districts, 
and branch offices at Frederick, Md., 
Winchester, Va., and Chambersburg, 
Pa., with headquarters at Hagerstown. 

Mr. gating joined the Metropoli- 
tan in 1917 as a clerk at Chesapeake, 
Md. He was made an agent in 1929 and 
passed through various supervisory posi- 
tions until his appointment as manager 
of the Martinsburg, W. Va., district in 
1943. 


Mass. Mutual Names Abair 
Vermont General-Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Abair general agent 
at Barre, Vt., succeeding the late Stanley 
F. Marsh. The agency’s territory is the 
state of Vermont. 

Mr. Abair, a consistent personal pro- 
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Modern youth is adaptable to changing 
conditions—and to appeal, the life insur- 
ance plan offered them should also have 


The Lincoln National Life has a policy 
especially tailored to the changing needs 
of young men and women—The 23 Year 
Endowment. This contract, issued only on 
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ducer with Massachusetis Mutual since 
he entered life insurance in 1938, is a 
graduate of Montpelier Seminary, now 
known as Vermont Junior College. He 
was secretary-treasurer of the Central 
Vermont Life Underwriters Association 
for 1942-43, vice-president for 1943-44 
and president for 1944-45. He is also 
chairman of the legislation and member- 
ship committees of the state association. 


Griffin, Chilton Named 
by Cal.-Western States 


California-Western States Life has 
appointed Royal A. Griffin manager at 
Dallas and Edward W. Chilton manager 
at Long Beach. Mr. Griffin has been in 
the business some years. 

For two years Mr. Chilton has been 
unit manager for the company’s San 
Diego agency. Previously he was a 
leading producer for the company. He 
formerly lived in Long Beach and is a 
discharged veteran of the present war. 








Pernice with Woodward Agency 

John C. Pernice has been appointed 
manager of the newly established home 
loan department recently set up in the 
Cincinnati agency of Equitable Society 
of which George J. Woodward is agency 
manager. 


Wittenberg Named at Little Rock 


George H. Wittenberg, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant general agent of the 
Little Rock agency of John Hancock 
Mutual. He entered the business in 1938 
and is a past president of the Little 
Rock Life Underwriters Association. 


Richardson Aid to Cook 


William W. Richardson of the Henry 
T. Cook agency at Providence of Union 
Mutual Life, has been named associate 
manager of the agency. He has been as- 
sociated with Union Mutual since 1940, 
has regularly been one of the most con- 
sistent producers, and was among the 
1944 leaders. 
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It was announced that Louis Frazen, a 
new member of the agency force, who 
entered insurance work at Midland : 
Tex., last December, had written more) — 





Trace Policy Issue 
in Field Parley 


Two home office executives of Lin- 
coln National Life spoke at the annual 
agency conference of the Edwin E. 
Besser general agency of that company 
in Chicago Monday. They were Cecil 
F. Cross, second vice-president and 
agency manager, and J. J. Klingenber- 
ger, agency secretary. Both took part 
in an unusual symposium in the all-day 
conference. 

This was perhaps one of the first 
times that the complete story in the 
words of the home office men on the 
step-by-step progress of putting a life 
policy in effect from the time of secur- 
ing the application has been given in 
the field, although various aspects of 


policy issuance have been treated by 
home office men at company conven- 
tions. 


F. G. Lotito, assistant general agent 
and brokerage manager with Mr. Bes- 
ser, told of closing the sale. Dr. John 
B. Jack, chief medical examiner for 
Lincoln National in Chicago, took up 
the medical questions involved and steps 
in the examination. Lester Ropa, cash- 
ier of Lincoln National’s clearing house 
in Chicago, told of its work in prepar- 
ing application and medical for submis- 
sion to the home office. FE. R. Culler, 
manager south side Chicago branch, Re- 
tail Credit, discussed the credit report. 


Tell Steps in Home Office 


Then Mr. Klingenberger took up 
home office procedure when the papers 
arrive there. Mr. Cross told what hap- 
pens in the home office underwriting 
and medical departments and Mr. Klin- 
genberger discussed work of the issue 
and policyholders service departments. 

Harry Zimmerman, trust officer Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, finally 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company. 


took up administration of life insurance 
proceeds under the settlement options 
and under trusts arranged through 
banks; Messrs. Cross and Klingenberger 
conducted a question and answer period, 
and Mr. Besser summed up. 

Mr. Besser presided and also was host 
at luncheon and dinner. He announced 
that his agency now is providing all 
full-time contract agents in the office 
and their immediate families with hos- 
pitalization insurance without charge. 
Mr. Besser awarded a gold medal to 
L. D. Skinner as leading and most 
valuable agent in the office, and also 
presented production prizes including 
checks and mesh bags containing small 


coins, for superior oe in Dern 
month honoring A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent. 





Pacific Mutual's Agency 
Heads Meet in Chicago 


The Pacific Mutual Agency Associa- 
tion, composed of general agents, will 
hold a business conference in the Edge- 
water Beach hotel, Chicago, Feb. 23-25. 
Problems relating to field men will be 
discussed, and particularly postwar ques- 
tions, such as rehabilitation and retrain- 
ing of service men who were agents be- 
fore the war. 

This is the steering and contact group 
which handles matters between home 
office and contract agents, develops sales 
methods and conducts campaigns. The 
Chicago gathering in compliance with 
government request and because of 
transportation difficulties will be limited 
to less than 50. 

Jul Baumann, Houston, is presi- 
dent; Earle S. Rappaport, Chicago, vice- 
president, and Malcolm White, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. 


New York Life Okla. Meeting 


A meeting of the Oklahoma agency of 
New York Life was held in Oklahoma 
City with Dick Oliver, assistant vice- 
president; O. R. Carter, superintendent 
of agencies, and Earl H. Howbert, edu- 
cational supervisor, all from St. Louis, 
attending. This was the first meeting 
since William P. Stagg officially suc- 
ceeded E. G. Bewley as supervisor of 
agencies in Oklahoma. 


Mutual Life Rally in Seattle 


Representatives of Mutual Life in 
western Washington attended a confer- 
ence in Seattle. J. P. Mulder, manager, 
was in charge. Speakers included Frank 
Taylor, Tacoma manager; Warde Rob- 
inson, leading producer in Oregon, and 
Henry A. Hendricks, vice- -president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 





Equitable Rally in § in San Antonio 


With A. Lloyd Spooner, San Antonio 
manager of Equitable Society, as host, 
a sales conference for Equitable district 
managers and agents was held in San 
Antonio, under the direction of W. W. 
Klingman of Dallas, Texas manager. 
Col. R. H. Durkee, formerly a San An- 
tonio unit manager, now stationed at 
Camp Claiborne, La., and Mrs. Durkee 
were honor guests at luncheon. 

The liberalized aviation coverage for 
civilian pilots and their crews, also those 
who fly their own ships, was discussed. 


than $150,000 prior to the conference. 


Reliance Life Ohio Parley 
Reliance Life held its annual Ohio 


department sales congress at Cleveland, } 


The guest speaker was Milton R. Schles. 
inger, tax lecturer at Western Reserve 
University, who discussed taxation as it 
relates to life insurance. The head office 
speakers included Vice-president H. T. 
Burnett, Assistant Vice-president J. H, 
Layton, Assistant Secretary B. L, 
Sichelstiel and W. M. Brown, under. 
writer in the policy department. 
Manager L. H. Feder of Ohio was 
chairman of the sessions. 


COMPANIES 


Take Fight for Control of 
Ark. Company to Court 


A controversy over election of off. 











cers of Security National Life of Littl > 


Rock has been taken into court anda 
temporary restraining order issued, 
under which officers who served prior 
to the election remain in control. 

The plaintiffs in the case claim that 
at the annual meeting in January they 


were named directors and elected G. Lf 


Dillehay, president; S. Hubbard, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Florence JY, 
Dillehay, secretary-treasurer. 

The defendant group claims to have 
elected G. L. Jackson, president; Mrs. 
Etta Mae Jackson, vice-president, and 
C. J. Upton secretary-treasurer. Plain- 


tiffs charge that proxies held by Mr} 


Jackson were not executed properly and 
therefore are void. 


Move to Increase Capital 
of Cal.-Western by $438,000 


Stockholders California-Western 





of 


States Life will vote on a proposal tof 
to ab 


increase the capital by $438,000, 
total of $1,313,000. This would be 
accomplished by increasing the par value 
from $5 to $7.50. 


Franklin Life Enters Penna. 





Franklin Life has been admitted tof 
Pennsylvania and intends immediately [ 
to start building an organization in that) 





state. 
St. Louis Insurer Is Stocked 
Commonwealth Life of St. Louis, 


which has been operating as a legal 
reserve stipulated premium company, 
has been converted into a stock com- 
pany. 





L. A. Company Buys Building 


Beneficial Standard Life of Los Ar 
geles has concluded negotiations for 
purchase of the Corporation building in 
the heart of the downtown insurance 
section and plans to occupy so much d 
the building as necessary for its home 
office purposes. 








Dickinson Assistant Secretary 
P. L. Dickinson has been named as 


sistant secretary of the personnel or 


partment of Aetna Life, and W. 
Bland assistant secretary of the tel 
department. 


— 
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Speakers for Cleveland 


Congress Feb. 22 Announced 


CLEVELAND—tThe annual sales con- 
gress sponsored by the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Executive Club will be 
held Feb. 22. At the morning session 
Fred G. Holderman, Jr., manager of 
Equitable Society, Peoria, IIl., will talk 
on “This Is It,” and Irvin Bendiner, 


| New York Life, Philadelphia, on “Pros- 


pecting With Ideas.” 

Ray Turk, war correspondent of the 
Cleveland “News,” will offer first hand 
stories direct from the Pacific battle 
lines following the luncheon at noon. 

James E. Rutherford, N.A.L.U. execu- 
tive vice-president, will speak on “Amer- 
ica Looks to the Salesman.” 

E. L. Reiley, Penn Mutual, is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
congress. : 


Tex. President Stresses Need 


for Strong Organization 


At a meeting of the Austin (Tex.) As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, R. J. 
Lyles, president of the Texas associa- 
tion, stressed the need for a strong or- 
ganization, both in the state and nation- 
ally. He reviewed the objectives of the 


' National association, mentioning espe- 


cially the plans for an educational de- 
partment. 


he stated the legislative committee is 
considering problems connected with the 
raising of the standards for licensing life 
agents and that life insurance men are 


- encouraged over the possible passage of 


a bill which will permit guardians in 
Texas to buy life insurance for their 
wards, 

P. J. Rutledge, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, said that while the 
' textbook used in the general business 
course in the local schools had contained 
_ material on life insurance, the new text 
adopted for the coming year offers a 
much clearer and more comprehensive 
presentation of the value and services 
_ of life insurance. He stated the teachers 
have indicated that insurance men will 
be welcomed to answer some of the 
questions which students ask on techni- 
cal points and details. 


Day on Extended Speaking Tour 


Newell C. Day, general agent of 
Equitable Life of Iowa in Davenport, 
la, left Feb. 10 on a 7,000-mile trip to 
appear before associations in Dallas, 
San Antonio, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, San Francisco, Oakland, Se- 
_ attle and Spokane. He will return to his 
'agency March 2. Mr. Day will present 


' points and also will address the Spo- 
kane Life Managers Association on “I 
Cover the Waterfront.” 


Buffalo—Chester C. Lake, agent of 
Travelers at Akron, spoke at a luncheon 
meeting Feb. 15 on “They Do Need Busi- 
“hess Life Insurance.” He is past presi- 
dent Akron association, active in the 
National association, and has led his 
/4gency for eight years with production 
y aeing up to $700,000 of ordinary. 
|. Washington, D. C.—Herbert R. Hill, 
» Richmond manager of Life of Virginia, 
addressed the February meeting. 











Albany Agents Demonstrate 


Approach, Sale and Close 


At the February meeting the Albany 
Association of Life Underwriters heard 
a panel discussion of the approach, 
sales presentations and closes that get 
the signature. 

James G. Jones, assistant manager of 
Metropolitan, and Harold R. Fleck of 
Equitable of Iowa discussed approach. 
Mr. Jones said that if the agent does 
not have an opportunity to tell his 
story under favorable circumstances, all 
that is to follow is useless. He uses a 
visual aid on which 12 questions ap- 
pear. He stresses social security and 
service which is offered without cost. 
Mr. Fleck said agents. should avoid sub- 
terfuge. It is best to put the name of 
the company before the prospect at the 
beginning. He answered various objec- 
tions in the approach. 

James N. Stephens of Mutual Life 
and Matthew Intreiri of Metropolitan 
demonstrated their sales presentations. 
Mr. Stephens, who has just completed 
his first year in life insurance, a few 
vears ago completely lost his sight and 
is aided by a _ seeing-eye dog. He 
stressed the importance of obtaining the 


‘prospect’s minimum objectives, tying in 
social security with present insurance. 

Mr. Intreiri stressed the importance 
of income in comparison to lump sum. 
He believes that a careful explanation 
of the non-forfeiture values and settle- 
ment options will automatically antici- 
pate and answer objections. 

E. B. Stringham II, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, and Samuel C. Warshaw of Met- 
ropolitan demonstrated closings that 
work. Mr. Stringham emphasized that 
a sales talk which is effective has many 
opportunities to close. Closing is in 
his opinion a normal function and not 
a separate part of the sales talk. He 
gave two closings, one on the program 
basis of merchandising and the other on 
the package sale. Mr. Warshaw’s 
method of closing is by the question 
method. He uses either test questions 
which appear on the application or posi- 
tive questions or questions of agree- 
ment. He uses implied consent ques- 
tions at all times. He always asks a 
prospect to write his name where his 


signature should appear and not to 
“sign this application.” If he is un- 
successful in selling his prospect, he 


asks for new prospects. 





Urges Social Security Approach 
LOS ANGELES—]J. W. Peacock, as- 


sistant superintendent of Prudential in 
Santa Monica and president of the Life 


Underwriters Association of Santa- 
Monica, addressed the Life Insurance 
Forum ‘of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles on “Using So- 
cial Security as Sales Approach.” 

Mr. Peacock declared that most of 
those coming under the social security 
act do not understand it at all and that 
the life insurance agent should lay the 
program of social security and insurance 
before the prospect. He said 80% of 
the population comes under the social 
security program. He cited 32 calls 
made out of which 28 were closed at 
the first call, two on the second call 
and two on the third call. He said this 
was possible because of the ability to 
impart an understanding of social secur- 
ity to the prospect, and thus build up 
confidence in the salesman. 





Salt Lake City—Melvin M. Wells, Jr., 
contact representative of the Veterans 
Administration, spoke on National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. He said many service 
men will need advice and assistance 
from insurance agents when the matter 
of conversion is considered. By assist- 
ing them in a well-rounded insurance 
program, life agents will meet other 
members of the veteran’s family, thus 
opening a hitherto unworked insurance 
market. 

San Francisco—William Dunkak, San 
Francisco manager of Acacia Mutual 
Life, whose success in using the social 
security approach has brought him con- 





On the work of the state association, ° 


his talk, “Color in Selling” at all these - 


risks. 





One reason men and women take out life 
insurance is because it enables them to cre- 
ate an immediate estate, but none can fore- 
see how immediate that need may be. 

During 1944, for example, 10,315 claims 
were paid on Prudential policies less than 
one year in force. Yet at the time these 
people applied for their insurance, all were 
in good health and acceptable insurance 
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The uncertainties of tomorrow must be 
provided for today. 
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siderable 
women’s section, 


recognition, addressed’ the 
explaining his methods. 





Howard, chair- 
committee, an- 
on busi- 


Boston—Lawrence L. 
man of the educational 
nounces a series of meetings 
ness insurance to be held Feb. 27, March 
6 and March 15. M. Luther Buchanan, 
immediate past president of the Ameri- 
ean Society of C. L. U., and Basil S. Col- 
lins will conduct the forums. 

Tennessee—At a meeting of directors 


in Chattanooga plans for the annual 
meeting were abandoned in compliance 
with the federal ban on conventions. 
However, President John E. Gilbreath 


committees have been 
appointed and will be ready to arrange 
a sales congress and convention on 
short notice should the convention ban 
be lifted before mid-summer. 


announced that 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— As the meeting 
will be for only one day and will require 
little or no travel or hotel accommoda- 
tions, the Chattanooga association will 
go ahead with plans for its annual sales 


congress in April. 
Springfield, Mass.—C. H. Emanuelson, 
agency assistant of Massachusetts Mu- 


“Thoughts on Pro- 
luncheon meeting 


presented 
at a 


tual Life, 
gramming” 
Wednesday. 

Minnesota—The sales congress sched- 
uled for Minneapolis has been post- 
poned. Action was taken by unanimous 
agreement of the program committee. 

South Bend, Ind.—Fitzhugh Traylor, 
Indianapolis manager Equitable Society, 
and state association membership chair- 


man, spoke on “Life Underwriting—a 
Challenge.” 
Davenport, Ia.—Ladies night will be 





held the evening of Feb. 16 with dinner 
~_— program in the Chamber of Com- 
me Ralph Leysen, managing editor 
Davenport “Daily Times,” who recently 
visited England and other places in Eu- 
rope, will speak. 

Kansas City—H. P. Gravengaard, asso- 
cite editor Diamond Life Bulletins, spoke 
Thursday on “Our Responsibility to 
American Business.” 

St. Louis—Hermine Kuhn, Manhattan 
Life, New York, chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, will speak at a luncheon under 
the auspiges of the women’s committee 


‘ieee Ceremony | 


AGENCY NEWS 


MANAGERS 








W. H. Holman, president of the 
newly organized Albany Association of 
Life Underwriters, is here being con- 
gratulated by Henry M. Powell of At- 
lanta, president of the Georgia State 
Association of Life Underwriters, on 
being the first president of the Albany 
association and securing 40 charter mem- 
bers. 





on “The Tax Approach to Successful Life 
Insurance Selling.” 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—At the Febru- 
ary meeting, Raymond Wertz, manager 
of Reliance Life in Detroit, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Several projects were dis- 
cussed. 








Tell Solons of Guertin Plan 


A group of life insurance men of the 
Twin Cities’ were hosts at a dinner in 
St. Paul for members of the insurance 
committees of the legislature, at which 
the Guertin plan was explained. Guertin 
bills are now before both houses in 
Minnesota. 
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. and a few other guests an 


Philadelphia Record Is 
Celebrated by Home Life 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia agency force of Home Life of New 
York was honored for its 77% increase 
in new business at a dinner here attended 
by wives and home office executives. 
The large gain over 1943 was particu- 
larly significant as it had been the best 
year since 1929. 

James A. Fulton, president, congratu- 
lated the agents upon their achievement 
and reported assets, surplus, and insur- 
ance in force at an all time high. The 
increase in insurance in force last year 
was the largest since Home Life’s or- 
ganization in 1860. 

Thomas A. Dent, Jr., 
Boettner head Home’s 
phia general agencies. 

Commander J. E. Lockwood, formerly 
Philadelphia general agent, was present. 
Also attending were William P. Worth- 
ington, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies, Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies in charge 
of Philadelphia; Marshall Cleaves, un- 
derwriting secretary, R. G. Richards, 
manager of field service, and S. H. 
Bevins, agency field assistant. 


and Joseph E. 
two Philadel- 


Harmon Jones Agency Meeting 


A meeting and dinner marked the suc- 
cessful January production campaign of 
the Harmon S. Jones general agency of 
Penn Mutual Life. at Omaha. The 
month inaugurated the agency’s third 
year and resulted in an increase of 62% 
over January, 1944. 

Jack Watson, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the middle west, represented the 
home office at the meeting and spoke at 
the dinner. Mr. Jones presented prizes 
to the wives of the leading agents in 
January, the latter being Philip J. Feld- 


man, paid volume; Lester Lavely, paid 
lives, and Thomas Peterson, written 
lives. 


Matta Acacia Mutual Leader 


The Los Angeles branch office of 
Acacia Mutual Life, La Nowe Matta, 
manager, led all the agencies of the 
company in 1944 in production of new 
business. The total was $7,700,000 of 
ordinary life, sold on straight individ- 
ual policies and with no brokerage. 


Wiedemann Has Open House 


R. F. E. Wiedemann, San Francisco, 
manager of Equitable Society, tendered 
his leading producers, department heads 
“open house” 
reception at his home. 

The Wiedemann agency closed 1944 
well ahead of 1943 and in January it 
was 22% ahead of any month in its 
history. 


Andrew F. Goyette agency, Occidental 
Life of California, Pittsburgh, ranked 
7th in new paid life premiums and 8th 
in new paid life volume for 1944. This 
represents an increase of more than 
200%. The agency was established in 
June, 1942, 


The Southington Savings Bank has 
joined the Connecticut Savings Bank 
Life Fund. 


This Company does not solicit brokerage business, 


2. In recognition of time and mon 


PROTECTING OUR AGENTS and all others 


for two reasons 
1. Protection of contract and territorial rights 6 of our _ field representatives. 


Psychology Talk to Cashiers 

Bert C. McCammon, human relation, 
engineer, addressed the  Indianapol 
Life Insurance Agency Cashiers Aggpo. 





Fel 


ciation on “Eight Grade Psychology’ Pr 
Mr. McCammon since 1936 has_ bee was 
conducting classes in Indianapolis THE 
effective speaking, salesmanship and hy.f show 
man relations. He is a member of thE Th 
Indiana legislature. as 
eee , total 
Hear Doctor on Wagner Bill uted 
At the Utah Life Managers Februar j been 
dinner meeting, Dr. A. Cyril Callister feo 
former dean “of the Utah University = 
medical school, and for many years chi¢ ah . 
examiner of Metropolitan Life in Sal yo 
Lake City, discussed some of the as. agg 
pects of the Wagner-Murray-Dingel t ud 
bill, as it relates to the medical profes. | 
, : plans 
sién and insurance. 
Hear Woman Leader in Toledo 
Miss Gertrude F. James, Toledg§ 48 
leading woman producer of Lincoln Nz 20 
tional Life, addressed the Feb. 14 lunch 39'"" 
eon meeting of the Toledo Life Agencyf 35.... 
Cashiers Association. a 
eoneriaig ie 50... 
Business Leader Is Speaker a: 
At the monthly meeting of the Lif 
Insurance Managers. Association ¢ 
Portland, Ore., E. C. Sammons, vice 
president Iron Fireman Manufacturin; Age 
Company, spoke on “Wartime Bus-fj. 
ness.” 20... 
een 20. 


Metheny Pittsburgh Speaker 5... 


C. B. Metheny, Fidelity Mutual ma 


ager in Pittsburgh, will address the Sup 50... 
pervisors Club there at a luncheon meet a 
ing Feb. 21 on “Do You Do It?” 6... 


Banker Is Richmond Speaker Ae 
Adams, head of the co: a 


Berkley M. 


lateral department of the State-Plantenp 4)’'' 
Bank & Trust Company of Richmonif45... 
will address the Life Agency Managenp’!..- 


Inc. of that city Feb. 23 on “Assignh; 
ments.” 


Ben Williams in Des Moines 


Ben H. Williams, superintendent of;;"': 





agencies for the central division of Mug. : 
tual Life, will speak on leadership bef‘... 
fore the Des Moines General Agents iF 





Managers Association Feb. 16. 


He fay: 


merly was with Bankers Life of Defj7’'’ 
Moines. p18... 


N. Y. Managers’ Meeting Cancelelf.:: 


The New York Association of Lith": 
Underwriters has announced that it wif’... 
not hold its annual managers meetilif,,:-- 


at Saratoga Springs this 


year. [Nfy7"": 


meeting will be held as soon as travilp28... 


fuel and hotel conditions permit. J. Sf}. 


Scott of Rochester is association presf3)'"* 
dent. a2... 


Payne Los Angeles Director is. 


The Life Insurance Managers Ass 
ciation of Los Angeles has ele 
Walter S. Payne, manager ordinaf 
“A” office of Prudential, a director hay 


41, 
succeed Jack White, manager of “DRM,” 


office, who now is in service. 


in their agencies. 





that it produces a more genuine feeding 
organization. 


Theo. P. Beasley, 


President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 


ey 
General agents and salesmen alike are entitled to this gee EB on, 
of partnership 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, First Vice President, Director of Agencies 


and we are confident 
between this company and its agency 
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partment of management at Northwest- 
ern University school of commerce. He 
is a well known management consultant 
and personnel adviser to the Pure Oil 
Company. There will be five meetings, 
the charge for all five, including dinner 
and minutes, being $25, it was announced 
this week by Guy Fergason of Fergason 
Personnel, 166 West Jackson boulevard, 
the secretary of the panel. 

In general the seminar will conduct a 
complete analysis of working conditions 
of office workers and direct members’ at- 
tention to discussion of the labor situa- 
tion as it pertains to the worker. 





BUDINGER OFFICE 1944 RECORD 

F. J. Budinger & Associates, repre- 
senting Franklin Life in Chicago, in 
1944 recorded its best year with net paid 
volume increased 75% over 1943 and a 
first year premium increase of over 
103%. Eight new agents were added in 
the year, who produced over 25% of the 
*total volume. The three leaders in the 
Chicago area were Robert Mercer, John 
Duffy and Leo Mauloff. The agency 
was second among Franklin agencies. 
January, 1945, was the best month in the 
agency's history in new applications 
submitted and second in new volume. 
A program of further expansion 1s 
under way for establishment of Frank- 
lin agencies in the four counties sur- 
rounding Chicago. 
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>—* I SHOULD LIKE TO 
PAY TRIBUTE TO OREN D. 
PRITCHARD, UNION CEN. 
TRAL GENERAL AGENT AT 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
ABOUT A YEAR AGO WAC 
RECRUITING in Indiana 


ranked 46th among all the states. 
Something had to be done. So 
wisely the officers enlisted the 
support of someone who knows 
how to teach and to sell. 


MR. PRITCHARD, assisted by 
his organization, held district 
meetings in the recruiting offices, 
teaching the recruiters how to 
prospect, how to organize a 
good day’s work, and how to 
make a planned presentation. 
AT THE END OF THE 
YEAR, WAC recruiting in In- 
diana stood about eighth among 
all the states, a magnificent rec- 
ord, a tribute not only to the 
contribution of MR. PRITCH- 
ARD but also to the fact that 
the science of selling can be 
taught and that results can be 
Secured even when, as in the 
Indiana case, many of those who 
are taught have little pronounced 
aptitude for selling. 
* ok * 


SOMETIMES I THINK THAT 
WE IN THE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS ARE SO PRONE 
TO CRITICIZE OURSELVES 
THAT WE FORGET HOW 
FAR ALONG CERTAIN LINES 
WE HAVE ADVANCED. CER- 
TAINLY MODERN TRAINING 
PROCEDURE IS A FAR CRY 
FROM THE DAYS OF NOT 
SO LONG AGO WHEN IT 
CONSISTED OF THE PRO. 
VERBIAL SLAP ON THE 
BACK AND GOD BLESS YOU. 


= —— 
THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 
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Follow the Money in Prospecting, 
R. C. Johnson, New York Life, Urges 


NEW YORK—While prospecting is 
not a problem now with high wages and 
full employment, agents should organize 
their efforts now so as to be prepared 
for post-war conditions, R. C. Johnson, 
assistant vice-president New York Life, 
told a New York City Life Underwrit- 
ers Association educational course. Suc- 
cess depends basically upon whether the 
agent has a story to tell, a never-ending 
stream of people to see, definite work 
plans and the right mental attitude. 
Following Mr. Johnson’s talk, Bruce 
Lowry, a leading producer of New 
York Life, told how he actually put the 
ideas discussed by Mr. Johnson into 
effect in the suburban community in 
which he lives, writing 200 lives for 
$465,000. 

In prospecting, the main principle is 
to go where the money is, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out. At least 75% of an agent’s 
success is due to a good prospecting 
plan yet the average agent doesn’t spend 
more than 10% of his time on pros- 
pecting, he declared. Every substantial 
producer has had to lick the prospect- 
ing problem. 


Women Buy 38% 


There is now a large market among 
women and for “wife” insurance. Ap- 
plications on the lives of women con- 
stitute 38% of all those received by New 
York Life. Ten million children have 
been born in the past five years and 
there are now 40,000,000 children under 
18. Business on children has been run- 
ning around 17%. Despite the large 
number of younger prospects who are 
in the armed forces, there are still 11,- 
000,000 younger men between the ages 
of 18 and 38 in civilian life. This group 
furnishes 65% of all the applications 
received by New York Life. 


War Industry Group Numerous 


There are 16,000,000 war workers em- 
ployed in factories, 7,000,000 more than 
ever before. Applications received from 
members of one Brooklyn family indi- 
cated that it enjoys an income of $200 
a week. Engineers are in great demand 
and good prospects. This war indus- 
try group is accounting for 20% of New 
York Life’s business. Doctors and den- 
tists, not forgetting women doctors and 
laboratory technicians, constitute an im- 
portant group. Those still in civilian 
practice have more patients than ever 
before and collections are excellent. 
Still another important prospect group 
is the business insurance field for key 
men, close corporation and partnership 
insurance. New York Life is receiving 
three or four times the business it has 
in the past from farmers. Employers 
are buying group insurance and pension 
plans. 

The “nest” prospecting plan is par- 
ticularly effective among army person- 
nel, doctors, nurses and teachers. One 
agent got a county medical association 
directory. Another list which proved 
profitable to one agent consisted of the 
names of persons taking a course in 
public speaking. 


Prospects from Policyholders 


Every policyholder is a source of 
good. names. Mr. Johnson said it is a 
good plan to have leading questions or 
“prods” in order to get names. Such 
questions might include asking for the 
names of other members of his family, 
of his share-the-ride group, golf asso- 
ciates, etc. An organized prospecting 
sales talk is effective. It is a good plan 
to go to the center with a prepared list 
of names. For example, one agent 
copied off the names of five dentists 
who had offices in the same building in 
which his dentist was located. One of 
the group bought a $10,000 annuity and 
he also got the names of two good pros- 
pects. Another took lists of five sepa- 
rate groups consisting of business asso- 


ciates, competitors, neighbors, club 
membership rosters and tenants of the 
same building to ten policyholders who 
qualified 172 names. 


Bicycle Is Attention-Getter 


Mr. Lowry said that he had aroused 
much interest in the suburban territory 
in which he lives by using a bicycle in 
his work. Practically every time he 
goes to a home with a service flag, 
some favorable comment is made about 
the saving he is making on gas, tires 
and oil by his bicycle calls. Mr. Lowry 
has concentrated his activities in a 10 
block square area in which he sold 24 
cases for $52,500 the first year he de- 
termined to develop the area intensively. 
The second year yielded 26 cases for 
$69,700 and the present year eight cases 
for $30,000. Before the end of the year 
he expects to get 39 cases for $90,000 
from that territory. 

Mr. Lowry uses “neighbor” a great 
deal. He says, “Mrs. Jones, I am a 
neighbor of yours, may I step in?” 
When he gets inside the home, he says, 
“T am building up a neighborhood busi- 
ness. I would like to make an appoint- 
ment to talk with your husband, even 
though he may not want to buy life in- 
surance at the present time.” Getting 
the names of three prospects on the 
bottom of each application is very im- 
portant, he said. These names are listed 
geographically and are followed up 
when Mr. Lowry is in the neighborhood 
so there is a minimum waste of time. 
Congratulatory letters have been very 
effective in building good will. A 
grocer for whom he got 12 new cus- 
tomers gave him a list of 110 names 
without his asking. Of these, he sold 
seven. 





Either Agent or 
Prospect Makes a 


Sale in Interview 


MILWAUKEE-—In every interview, 
someone makes a sale. “Either you will 
sell your ideas or the prospect will sell 
you his,” Raymond J. Dolwick, assistant 
director of agencies Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, told the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. “The very 
nature of our job, our training to think 
along positive, constructive lines places 
a great deal of responsibility on us,” 
Mr. Dolwick said. “We are doing one 
of the greatest constructive jobs in the 
world today, that of protecting and pre- 
serving human life values. 

“Avoid getting your mind so cluttered 
up that you lose your sense of confi- 
dence, your consciousness of high skill. 
We must have confidence to go with the 
ability to give a top-flight performance. 
A prospect can scent fear or lack of 
confidence in a salesman. See that your 
approach has impact on the prospect 
and is carefully thought out. 

“Our sales presentation should be mod- 
ern, interesting and moving. It is most 
important in our interview to make the 
prospect less conscious of the salesman 
vs. prospect atmosphere. Get over on 
his side of the fence; tune in with him.” 


NEW YORK 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE HEARS JOHNSON 


Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance, addressed the League 
of Life Insurance Women of New York 
on “What Do You Know About Life 
Insurance Public Relations?” Lillian 
L. Joseph, president, presided and the 











chairman of the program committee, 
/ 


Mrs. Charles N. Samons, introduced th 
speaker. 

Mr. Johnson illustrated his talk with 
charts, showing the various objective} 
of public relations work, and how, 
proper distribution of facts influence; 
the life of a whole business. 

Marion S. Eberly, head of the won. 
en’s division .of the Institute, spoke 
briefly. She appealed to the women pre. 
ent to give the Institute the benefit of 
the human interest stories -which they 
come across in their daily work. 





EQUITABLE BOMBER PLAQUES 


Home office employes and agents jy 
the greater New York agencies oj 
Equitable Society sold 38,913 war bonds 
during the sixth war loan for a sum 
sufficient to purchase seven B-29s. Each 
bomber will carry a suitable plaque ty 
this effect. 


IN U. S. WAR SERVICE 


Lt. Col. Gilbert W. Embury, formerly 
assistant supervisor in Northwestem 
Mutual Life’s actuarial department, has 
been home in Milwaukee on a leave. He 
has been assigned to the offices of stra 
tegic service in England. He was, 
member of Lord Mountbatten’s staff in 
the Dieppe raid and landed in Holland 
by glider following the Normandy cam: 
paign. He has been awarded the legion 
of merit. 

Earl McCain, who was with the claim 
department of Federal Life at Chicago 
before his enlistment in the navy, is now 
a prisoner of war in Germany. He en 
tered service shortly after Pearl Har 
bor and was one of 20 from the Federal 
Life home office in the armed forces, 
Recently he wrote President L. D. Cava 
naugh giving an interesting account 0 
his duties. 

For his “material contribution to the 
success of the Hukawng and Mogaung 
Valley campaigns,” the Legion of Merit 
has been awarded to Col. W. F. Breid- 
ster, formerly with the Louis E. Mat- 
den agency of Kansas City Life in Mil 
waukee. Col. Breidster was president 
of the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1938. He graduated 
from West Point, where he was a foot 
ball star. 

Lt. Col. Henry Clay Allen, formerly 
district manager for Lamar Life at Met: 
dian, Miss., is commanding officer of at 
air service command transport group i! 
France. 

Pyt. Carmen L. Jones, who befor 
joining the army last April was an assist 
ant manager for Life of Virginia 3 
Birmingham, is reported missing 1! 
action in France. 

O. C. Bentley, former general aget! 
at Selma, Ala., for Protective Life 0 
Birmingham, has been advanced from 
lieutenant to lieutenant commander ! 
the navy. He is stationed at Pot 
Huneme, Cal. 

Robert Cheshire, cashier of the Elme 
Abbey agency of Aetna Life in San At 
tonio, has been inducted into the navy, 

Lawrence Harris of Belair, Md, 4 
member of Penn Mutual Life’s Wootto 
& Addison agency in Baltimore, h# 
been reported by the army as “missilif 
in action,” 

Major W. B. Smith, formerly an agét! 
at Warrensburg, Mo., with the Wayt 
Clover agency of Penn Mutual Life # 
Kansas City, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. He 1s # 
aide to Maj. Gen. Truman and Wa 
bombardier, navigator and observer % 
a plane that flew through heavy allt 
aircraft fire to sink a Japanese destroy 
He had already been awarded the @ 
medal and an oak leaf cluster. 

Capt. Robert G. Higgins of Pet 
Mutual’s Allan Gates agency at Litt 
Rock has just been awared the air med 
for his work with the Army Transpé 
Command, flying over the Himalay4 
day and night in the face of the ené 


under severe icy conditions. 
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Figures from 1944 Annual Statements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 








sold and railroad bonds were reduced 
from $48,977,000 to $33,450,000. Securi- 
ties liquidated in 1944 resulted in net 
gain of $12,892,000. 
Total assets are 
crease $66,292,322. 


$1,717,638,788, in- 





PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 


In 1944 Provident Life & Accident 
made substantial gains in assets, income, 
payments to policyholders and in surplus 
funds. 

Assets were increased by $3,776,903 to 
$27,660,298. Insurance in force stands 
at $225,251,704, including the 1944 gain 
of more than $22,000,000. Accident and 
health premium income also reached a 
new peak, $11,053,448, a gain of $1,100,- 
000. Holdings in government bonds were 
increased by $2,766,576 to a total of $11,- 
509,210. 

In 1944 191,808 checks. were issued to 
157,492 policyholders or their depend- 
ents for a total of $7,923,168. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OF BISMARCK 


Provident Life of Bismarck in its new 
statement reports assets of $7,985,797, 
which is an increase of nearly $1 million. 
Capital, surplus and contingency reserve 
total $835,668, an increase of about 
$25,000. Insurance in force reached 
$46,522,416 which was a gain of about 
$7 million. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 


Provident Mutual Life increased its 
holdings of government bonds by $32,- 
120,000 during 1944. For the third con- 
secutive year, the increase in such hold- 
ings exceeded the total increase in as- 
sets during the same period. Total hold- 
ings of government securities at the end 
of 1944 amounted to $156,376,000 or 
33.6% of investments, and represent an 
average investment of more than $750 
per policy owner. 

New life insurance paid for amounted 
to $72,052,000, an increase of 22% over 
1943. The insurance in force amounted 
to $1,089,170,000, an increase of $33,- 
832,000. 

Payments made or credited to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries, in 1944 
amounted to $24,921,000, and assets in- 
creased by $29,320,000. Total assets 
were $474,237,000. 

Premium income amounted to $35,- 
996,000 against $34,171,000 in 1943. 

Terminations of insurance by lapse 
and surrender, were only 1.1% of the 
average amount of insurance outstand- 
ing during the year. This compares 
with a rate of 10% in 1932 at the depth 
of the depression. 





SECURITY MUTUAL, NEW YORK 


Assets of Security Mutual Life of 
inghamton increased $3,600,000 during 
1944 and reached $34,625,000. New busi- 
ness increased 30% over 1943. Insur- 
ance in force reached $126,300,000 and 
the increase was 37% more than that 


of 1943. The average policy issued in 
1944 was $4,300 and the amount of first 
year premiums increased 45%. The gross 
income reached a new high of $7,344,- 
000. 

The accident and health department 
~~ premium income of nearly $1 mil- 
ion. 

More than one half of all deaths re- 
sulted from circulatory diseases. The 
deaths in the armed forces were less 
than 10% in number and first year claims 
were 2% of the total. 

Real estate holdings decreased 40%, 
government bond purchases were 125% 
of the new premium income for 1944 and 
the surplus was increased 40% to $1,- 
455,000. 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries of more than $80 million 
were made by Sun Life of Canada dur- 
ing 1944. Assets made the largest in- 
crease of any of its 74 years, the total 
now being $1 billion, 179 million. The 
earnings were very satisfactory and a re- 
vision of policyholder dividends is being 
made, thereby reducing the cost of in- 
surance on those plans where protection 
1s paramount. 

_ Arthur B. Wood, president and manag- 
ing director, remarked that policyholders 
of life companies in Canada and the 


. United States, with their beneficiaries, 


constitute more than half the entire pop- 
ulation. 

An increase of $139 million during the 
year brought the total insurance in force 
to $3,312,525,000. Thirty-two percent of 
the new business had its origin in Can- 
ada, 41% in the United States, 21% in 
Great Britain and other British coun- 
tries, and 6% in other countries. In the 
annuity branch annual incomes being 
paid now total more than $10 million, 
and provision for future income aggre- 
gates nearly $34 million. Fifty-seven of 
the annuitants are over 90 years of age. 

New life policies were issued for an 
amount of $220,323,000 and total premi- 
ums received amounted to $123,263,000, 
an increase of more than $10 million. In- 
come from all sources was $184,815,000. 
Of the death claims paid during the year, 
181, occurred among policyholders who 
had been assured for less than a year, 
not including group policyholders. 

Nearly $9%4 million was required for 
dividends to policyholders and the bal- 
ance of the earnings added to surplus, 
applied to strengthen reserves, or to the 
adjustment of security values, increased 
the combined total of surplus and con- 
tingency funds to $47,261,550. 

Mr. Wood described the source of the 
revenue, reduced to the basis of one dol- 
lar; 77 cents comes from premiums, and 
the remaining 23 cents from investment 
revenue. Of the dollar, 4934 cents was 
paid out to policyholders and beneficiar- 
ies, 374% cents were set aside to meet 
future policy obligations, making a total 
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of 87% cents paid to policyholders or re- 
tained for their benefit, as compared 
with the 77 cents contributed by them in 
premiums to the revenue dollar; 10% 
cents of the balance covered all ex- 
penses, including agency, branch office 
and head office administration, 2 cents 
went in taxes; and the remainder—less 
than % of a cent—went to shareholders. 

Deaths among policyholders on active 
service for the entire war period totalled 
2,491; civilian deaths due to enemy ac- 
tion numbered 343, or a combined total 
of 2,834. The total war claims paid up 
to December, 1944, was only about 4% 
of all death claims over the same period. 
This, however, was more than offset by 
a great improvement in civilian mortal- 
ity, actually more favorable than the two 
years preceding the war. During the 
war years, there has been a marked de- 
crease in deaths by accident and suicide. 
The total of violent deaths during the 
war period, including those resulting 
from warfare, were of smaller propor- 
tion than in the years of peace. 

Sun Life is investing all available 
funds in government bonds and it now 
owns over $529 million of the bonds of 
the allied nations. The proportion of as- 
sets in these bonds increased from 19.2% 
in 1939 to 47.5% at present. The per- 
centage of common stocks is now 13.1% 
of assets as compared with 24.9% five 
years ago. 

At the end of 1944, 950,119 individual 
policies and 425,938 group certificates 
were in force as well as 39,071 individual 
annuity contracts and 47,056 individual 
contracts under group annuities. During 
1944 new life policies paid for numbered 
60,954 and new annuities 2,668. 





WESTERN LIFE 


Western Life of Montana increased 
its insurance in force by approximately 
$14 million in 1944 to a total of $81,- 
415,302. Assets at year end stood at 
$21,387,756 and surplus to policyholders 
at $2,650,000. 





Income Tax Records build good-will. 
Write National Underwriter for samples. 


~ RECORDS 


Union Mutual Life—Paid business for 
January showed an increase of 37.5% 
over January, 1944, and gave the com- 
pany its biggest January in its history. 

Fidelity Mutual Life—January produc- 
tion was the largest volume of paid 
business in history. New paid business 
totaled $4,031,802, an increase of 91% 
over January, 1944. This was the 23rd 
consecutive month in increased paid pro- 
duction over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 

Business Men’s Assurance—January 
was the 25th consecutive month of new 
high production records, with an increase 
of 43% over January, 1944. Life insur- 
ance sales were $4,257,903 compared with 
$1,791,006 last year. 

The Kansas City branch under Man- 
ager R. J. Costigan led all branch offices 
in total production. Production of the 
Wichita branch under Bert A. Hedges, 
exceeded that of any previous month 
since the office was established. 











Counsel Steering Group 


Meets in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe 3-day mid- 
year meeting of the executive committee 
of the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel was held here with 
F. B. Baylor, Lincoln, Neb., president, in 
charge. Thirty applications for member- 
ship were approved, bringing the total 
membership to 1,310. If restrictions are 
relaxed the counsel plan to hold an an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 5-7. 

For the 8th consecutive year the full 
membership of the executive committee 
was present. 





Conservation Talk in Columbus 


Trent Sickles, Columbus business man, 
spoke on “Conservation as Related to 
Business” at the meeting of the Colum- 
bus Life Agency Cashiers Association 
Tuesday. T. G. Lewis, Aetna Life, has 
been named vice-president and program 
chairman. 
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CAL-WESTERN’S 
Three-Point 
Compensation 
System for Agents 


Adequate first year 
commissions with 
extra margins first 


year. 





2. Life-time renewals. 


3. Retirement plan. 


Plus These Extras 


Cash bonuses for 
App-A-Week, Ten- 
A-Month and Lead- 
ing Producers’ Club 
memberships. 


Free life insurance 
for meeting nominal 
production require- 
ments. 


Group _hospitaliza- 
tion free to leading 
producers club 
members. 


“The "Agency Minded' Com- 
pany" operating in Eleven 
Western States and Hawaii. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
STATES LIFE 
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fler of Missouri, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, presided. This was 
featured by a presentation of a birthday 
cake to Commissioner Harrington of 
Massachusetts as that was his natal 
anniversary and the drinking of a toast 
to Orville Davies who was on that day 
marking his 25th anniversary as vice- 
president of General Exchange. 

The session on rating legislation was 
almost of exclusive interest to fire and 
casualty people, except in the reference 
to the lack of any provision as to A&H 
cover in the rating bill for casualty 
insurance which has been drafted by 
stock and mutual organizations and is 
strongly recommended for enactment in 
those states in which the commissioner 
feels obliged to sponsor a rating law. 

Forbes of Michigan asked why acci- 
dent and health insurance was excluded 
from the proposed rating bill and Wil- 
liam Leslie, manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, replied that it was omitted be- 
cause the multiple line casualty com- 
panies constituted only one of the va- 
rious types of insurer that writes A&H 
business, the others including life and 
specialty companies, The A. & H. or- 
ganizations should be the ones to devise 
their own bill if any, he declared. 


Discussion of Taxes 


At the open session on taxation, Chase 
Smith, general counsel Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty, was asked to lead off. 
He observed that the industry in second- 
ing the statement in the federal bill that 
taxation of insurance by the states is in 
the public interest, is essentially dis- 
honest because the insurance companies 
for years have been arguing that it is 
wrong to impose a tax on thrift. 


Mr. Smith took the position that com- 
missioners should not engage in reform 
movements in connection with the state 
tax structure. He contended that is un- 
fair to the insurance companies that have 
supported the commissioners’ federal 
program. The premium tax has been a 
windfall to the states and until something 
is known about what rules of law shall 
prevail a change in the laws is likely to 
jeopardize the tax. Mr. Smith expressed 
the belief that the present system of 
taxation will be upheld. Any deficiency 
that is found is more likely to be in 
connection with some angles that are not 
now anticipated. He said he defies any- 
one to guess what the U. S. Supreme 
Court will do. He declared that Ten- 
nessee had just changed its tax laws 
so as to put a tax on the domestic as 
well as foreign companies, but in doing 
so the language was changed so that it 
became a privilege tax. Some lawyers 
say that a privilege tax as contrasted 
with a transaction tax is unconstitutional. 
It is impossible to give a foolproof 
answer at this stage, he contended. 


Exemption of Fraternals 


Scheufler asked whether exemptions 
of fraternals from the tax would be 
likely to jeopardize a tax structure. 

Mr. Smith voiced the opinion that a 
state law passed pursuant to Congres- 
sional abdications of power will not be 
invalidated. The Supreme Court always 
finds some way to uphold state regula- 
tions. The Supreme Court has never 
been pained, he said, by inequities in 
taxation between .insurance companies. 
It strives to uphold the right of the 
state to do something that is reason- 
able on the ground that the reasons are 
sufficient to the state. 


Discrimination Not Handicap 


It can’t be proved that discriminatory 
taxes are a handicap to interstate com- 
merce. Lumbermen’s Mutual, for in- 
stance, he said, does not write all the 
business in its home state of Illinois but 
it does write plenty of business else- 
where. 

The Supreme Court, he predicted, 
won't like to see as a result of its 
S.E.U.A. decision a tax placed upon 
small local ,;companies. The situations 
state by state are complicated and weird 


and the answer won’t be known until 
the Supreme Court gives the verdict, he 
said. The less fooling that.is done with 
the tax structure the better the chances 
are. The chance of retaining a system 
is better if the system is kept as it was 
when the Supreme Court gave its de- 
cision and when Congress passed an in- 
surance bill. He expressed the belief 
that the general question of premium 
taxes and regulatory laws are indivis- 
ible. 

Mr. Scheufler asked what position the 
superintendent would be in if he sus- 
pends the license of a company, as he is 
required to do under the law, when that 
company refuses to pay a tax. 

Mr. Smith replied that if the right to 
tax is sustainable, the act of the com- 
missioner is correct, that he will be up- 
held in revocation of the license. These 
things, Mr. Smith said, can’t be deter- 
mined in advance, “You've got to try 
out what you’ve got,” he said. 


Retaliatory Laws 


Mr. Forbes asked Mr. Smith his 
opinion as to retaliatory laws. The re- 
ply was that they have been upheld. 
He said he is not sure that the retalia- 
tory laws should be repealed. The Su- 
preme Court has rarely found any state 
law about anything to be invalid. It 
usually considers the facts in each case 
and ducks principles as long as it can. 

Any lawyer at first blush, Mr. Smith 
said, would say that a discriminatory 
tax is unconstitutional. Counsel of the 
Illinois companies have been conferring 
on the question and they intend to give 
the governor and the legislature as 
thorough an understanding as possible 
of what the situation is. He expressed 
the belief that if state regulation will 
stand up, taxation will stand up. He 
said he defies any state to pass another 
kind of law that will be as valid as the 
present one. It is easier to find ground 
for challenging a new law than an old 


one. If the McCarran-Ferguson bill is 
passed that will clinch it, Mr. Smith 
declared. 


Preston Eastep, counsel for the Mis- 
souri department, asked why Mr. Smith 
felt that the privilege tax is more vul- 
nerable than the transactions tax. Mr. 
Smith said that he had not thought the 
question through but that he had a 
hunch that the transactions tax is safer. 
However, he cautioned against giving 
the Supreme Court a set of laws that 
have not been in effect for a long time. 


Cites Massachusetts Case 


Harrington alluded to the Common- 
wealth Mutual Liability case in Massa- 
chusetts in which the state had col- 
lected a tax before the company failed. 
The court said it was a privilege tax 
and upheld the collection. 

Mr. Smith whimsically declared that 
he believes more in prayer than in read- 
ing the law book. The Senate, in its 
debate on the McCarran-Ferguson bill, 
he said, showed the Senators were try- 
ing to perpetuate laws that are now in 
existence. 

Robert L. Hogg, manager American 
Life Convention, said that in the 
SULA, decision the Supreme Court 
has labeled the entire insurance business 
as interstate commerce. It is the first 
time the Supreme Court has given such 
a label to an entire business and he said 
it will be difficult to break the business 
down therefore into intrastate and inter- 
state divisions when it comes to taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith, again speaking with lev- 
ity, said that the announcements of 
Justice Black in the S.E.U.A. case are 
not to be added to the Bible as Chapter 
X after Revelations, and there could 
very well be subsequent decisions that 
are at variance with words or sentences 
in the S.E.U.A. case. 


Reviews Oklahoma Litigation 


Fred Hansen, first assistant attorney 
general of Oklahoma, gave an interest- 
ing account of the litigation that has 
followed the increase in the Oklahoma 
premium tax on foreign insurers that 





was enacted April 21, 1941, to 4% fron} 


2%. He recalled that Great Norther 
Life of Chicago fought the constity. 
tionality of the law in federal court 4 
violative of the 14th amendment. Th 
case went up to the U. S. Suprem 
Court and the state won on a jurisdic. 
tional issue, the court holding that th 
case should have been brought in th 
state court. However, three justice 
during the hearing, were very critical ¢j 
Mr. Hansen’s theories about the merit 
of the tax, he said. 

Lincoln National Life brought an ae. 
tion in state court and the attorney ger. 
eral admitted Lincoln’s right to su 
Lincoln National lost in the Oklahom 
supreme court and has appealed to th 
U. S. Supreme Court. The commer: 
clause was not originally involved by 
Lincoln National is going to attempt ty 
rely on the commerce clause. Mr. Hap. 
sen said that he is going to try to kee) 
the commerce issue out of the case 
There are 16 other cases involved anj 
there is $300,000 tax money at stake. 


Difficult to Separate 


Mr. Hansen expressed the belief tha 
insurance is interstate commerce ani 
he said he sees difficulty in trying ty 
separate it into its intrastate and inte. 
state phases. The attorney general ju 
recently recommended that the Oki: 
homa legislature pass a law applyin 
the tax in the future on an equal basif 
The attorney general believes that i 
the only safe course to pursue. If thy 
tax is equalized as between domesti 
and foreign companies that will dispoy 
of any challange of it under the 14 
amendment. However, that would n0 
dispose of a challenge of the tax unde 
the commerce clause. Mr. Hansen be 
lieves that it should be a transaction 
tax rather than a privilege tax—a trans 
action tax on insurance done on live 
and property in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma supreme court in th 
Lincoln National case held that th 
commissioner should not have collectej 
the 4%_ rate for the entire year 1% 
but only from April 21 to the end ¢ 
the year. | 

Mr. Hogg asked whether the cow 
did not say merely that the state legis 
lature did not intend to make the 4f 
tax retroactive. Mr. Hansen agteti 
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that it was simply a construction of 
the statute. : 

Mr. Hansen pointed out that the cir- 
cuit court of appeals in the Great North- 
ern case held for the 4% tax being ap- 
plicable throughout the entire year. In 
that respect it was more liberal than the 
Oklahoma supreme court. 

Mr. Scheufler observed that various 
questions are likely to arise differently 
in different states. 

Mr. Gruhn said that so far as Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance companies are con- 
cerned, they would stand to benefit from 
a program of tax equalization because 
these companies are foreign in more 
states than they are domestic. In chang- 
ing the tax laws the rate of tax is likely 
to be reduced and hence this would be 
an advantage to foreign insurers. Nev- 
ertheless, he said, those companies do 
not take their individual position wholly 
into account. They feel that the atti- 
tude of the small local companies and 
their interests must be taken into ac- 
count if that attitude is reasonable. 

He urged against hasty and ill con- 
sidered legislation. 

The policy of the United States and 
the individual states, he detlared, -is to 
give preferential treatment to domestic 
industry. The small companies, he said, 
have natural disadvantages as compared 
with the big interstate operators and 
the discriminatory tax is not necessarily 
illegal. 


Privilege Tax Language 


A privilege tax might be questionable, 
he said, but the remedy is not neces- 
sarily absolute equalization. The solu- 
tion might be to remove certain privi- 
lege tax language. He predicted that the 
small companies will not take it lying 
down. 

In Indiana, Mr. Gruhn said, one of the 
big life companies went to the governor 
saying that it would not pay the tax 
under the present law and the governor 
told that company to draft a bill that 
would be acceptable. This company, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gruhn, put on pressure 
to pass legislation that it wanted. It 
changed the law throughout and made 
changes that affected other types of 
insurance besides life. 

Mr. Gruhn said that his organization 
has under consideration sending a tele- 
gram to Attorney General Biddle ask- 
ing for an investigation of alleged high 
pressure methods of big insurance com- 
panies threatening not to pay taxes, 
stampeding the legislatures. Such com- 
panies, he said, would benefit by a low- 
ering of the taxes on foreign insurers. 
He said that Biddle at the same time 
would be asked to give a legal statement 
on the effect of state premium taxes if 
the federal insurance bill should pass 
and also a statement on the effect if the 
bill does not pass. 

Joseph Sullivan, American Mutual 
Liability, said the problem should be 
considered from a local standpoint. 
Equalization may be necessary but how 
far it should go is the question. 

Harold Persing, assistant attorney 
general of Wisconsin, took an active 
part in the tax discussion. 

At the final open session Saturday 
afternoon the executive committee made 
an official statement in which it was 
declared that the casualty rating bill 
represents a fine effort on the part of 
the companies and should prove a val- 
uable basis for consideration. The state- 
ment alluded to the fact that the mu- 
tuals had filed a fire insurance rating 
bill and that the stock companies had 
declared they had devised a set of prin- 
ciples. On the question of taxation, the 
Statement merely was that there was a 
great difference of opinion on the part 
of the experts. 

There was no announcement made or 
any discussion at an open session re- 
garding the annual meeting of the com- 
missioners scheduled for St. Paul. 

At the first closed session, President 
Johnson and Commissioner Harrington, 
who have been in Washington in the 
interest of the federal insurance bill, 
Save a report on their operations. 

Mr. Scheufler got off some pleasan- 
tries as presiding officer at the dinner. 
He referred to the “fast declining hours 


. day that 


of my administration,” alluding to the 
fact that he does not expect to be re- 
appointed commissioner at the end of 
his term in July. He referred to the 
St. Louis insurance company hosts and 
said that the Missouri insurance com- 
panies gave him no trouble, as they ob- 
serve no rates, pay no taxes and are 
happily solvent. He introduced Presi- 
dent Newell Johnson as the “distin- 
guished federalizer.” 





State Farm Loses, 
But Court Dodges 
Commerce Issue 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


not do so. The result would be that no 
state could impose stricter financial 
standards for foreign corporations doing 
business within its borders than were 
imposed by the state of incorporation. 
The full faith and credit provision re- 
quires no such result.” 

It may not be used, says the court, 
to compel one state “to substitute the 
statutes of other states for its own 
statutes. . .” 

It is declared to be “Wisconsin’s pre- 
rogative to select the appropriate means 
of protecting its own citizens by estab- 
lishing financial standards for companies 
which exploit the opportunities which 
Wisconsin affords,” says the court. 

The State Farm case promises to be- 
come the leading one with respect to the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to take account 
in its decision of a point not passed upon 
by the state supreme court from which 
the appeal is being taken. Pointing out 
that the question of whether the Wis- 
consin statute violated the federal com- 
merce clause, as a result of the S.E.U.A. 
decision, did not come up until after the 
appeal had been filed with the supreme 
court, the opinion says that “since the 
Wisconsin supreme court did not pass 
on the question, we may not do so.” 
Never before has there been such a 
clear-cut statement that the court will 
not consider a point that has not been 
passed on by the state’s highest court. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL CASE 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court will consider No. 833, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life vs. Read, Oklahoma commis- 
sioner, it indicated in announcing Mon- 
“in this case probable jurisdic- 
tion is noted.” 

This means the court will hear argu- 
ments and receive briefs on the question 
at issue, namely, the Oklahoma alleged 
discriminatory tax on foreign companies. 

Court attaches say the case will not 
be reached for argument before the 
week of April 2, or possibly April 23. 

If the Oklahoma case is not reached 
for argument in April it may have to 
go over until next fall, it is said, as the 
court usually stops hearing arguments 
about May 1 or early that month. 

A situation paralleling that in the 
State Farm case exists here. Lincoln 
National is seeking to introduce the 
commerce clause question in the case at 
this point although it was not involved 
at the outset. 


Alfred N. Guertin 
Actuary of A.L.C. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


that organization since 1932. He quali- 
fied as a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1929 and became an as- 
sociate of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety in 1935. He served on the exam- 
ination committee of the institute for 
several years and has been a lecturer 
on the valuation of insurance company 
liabilities for both the society and in- 
stitute since 1937. 

In 1941 Mr. Guertin presented a pa- 
per, “Asset Valuation—An Index to Se- 
curity” at the annual meeting of A.L.C. 








The following year he was again in- 
vited to speak on “The Standard Non- 
forfeiture and Valuation Laws.” He has 
also presented papers at various times 
at meetings of the National Fraternal 
Congress, Fraternal Actuarial Associa- 
tion, American Statistical Association 
and Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance. 

Mr. Guertin is the author of a pa- 
per “Valuation of Insurance Company 
Liabilities’ appearing in the current is- 
sue of the Record of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and of another pa- 
per on “The Strengthening of Reserves” 
published in the current number of the 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Deputy Commissioner C. A. Gough of 
New Jersey, in answer to an inquiry, 
states that W. Harold Bittel will be 
appointed actuar} of the department. 
Mr. Bittel is Mr. Guertin’s assistant. 





Bureau Schools’ Alumni Get 
Valuable Management Tips 
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company and 24 have not. These 36 are 
producing at an average annual rate of 
$230,000. Applying these ratios to the 
entire armed-service group, it appears 
that the agents who are or have been 
in the armed forces represent annual 
production of about $85 million, even 
assuming that 40% of those in military 
service do not return to the company. 


Holcombe’s Views 


Manager J. M. Holcombe of the bu- 
reau presided over the panel discussion 
in the afternoon at which Messrs. Evans, 
Kuesel, Johnson, and Young spoke. He 
conceded that the recruiting situation is 
difficult and may become more so be- 
cause of manpower restrictions but 
pointed out that everything possible 
should be done to bring in some new 


agents currently or else there is going to 
be a serious gap for a few years hence 
among the type of agents who should 
be getting into substantial production to 
replace the older men who will be leav- 
ing the business. 

Mr. King presided at the morning 
session. 

The new executive board includes W. 
H. Bender, Jr., National Life of Ver- 
mont; E. B. Eichengreen, Prudential; 
A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mutual: 
W. H. King, New England; M. J. 
Lauer, Continental American; R. E. 
Myer, Mutual Life; Harold Smyth, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; H. L. W offord, 
Frudential; and G. H. Young, State 
Mutual. All are of New York City ex- 
cept Mr. Smyth, whose agency is in 
Hartford. 





Ind. Investment Measure 


INDIANAPOLIS — An Indiana 
house bill enlarges the field of invest- 
ment in state and federal obligations of 
life companies. 

The measure would permit domestic 
companies, after Jan. 1, 1948, to operate 
on a non-deposit basis. Life companies 
operating under the Indiana legal re- 
serve deposit law now are required to 
place on deposit with the insurance de- 
partment or its designated depositories 
securities covering their full legal re- 
serve. If this measure is enacted it will 
become optional with companies whether 
they make such deposits or not. 

Supervision over such_ securities 
would still be strictly continued by the 
insurance department but those who fa- 
vor the measure believe, in its passage, 
much unnecessary handling of securities 
and thereby exposing them to possible 
loss would be eliminated. This bill has 
not yet been reported out of the com- 
mittee but it is understood to have 
strong support. 

The senate has passed a bill author- 
izing group life on members of volun- 
tary industrial associations. 
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American Society Program 
Making Good Progress 


The program of development of the 
American Society of C. L. U. which was 
first broached at the Detroit convention 
last year is making substantial progress. 
Many chapters have approved the plan. 

One of the projects already initiated 
is a monthly printed bulletin which is 
sent gratis to all members. This con- 
tains much information to C. L. U. peo- 
ple. Its purpose is not only to give 
them authoritative information on 
C. L. U. activities, but also to make the 
entire group more cohesive. 

Another proposal is to have an execu- 
tive secretary, a headquarters office and 
to set up a permanent organization fur- 
nished with funds for its maintenance. 
The response of chapters to this pro- 
posal has been most encouraging, and it 
is likely the step will be taken before 
long. 

For long in C. L. U. work it has been 
felt that a better understanding of C. L. 
U. at large among life agents and com- 
pany executives could and should be 
fostered. A public relations program 


now is proposed. Details are being for- 
mulated and will be announced soon. 
At the February meeting the St. Louis 
L. U. chapter voted endorsement of 
the American Society program to raise 
funds for setting up a permanent organ- 
ization with an executive secretary and 
went on record favoring selection of a 
practical life man for the job rather than 
some one of only academic background. 
William King, general agent Fidelity 
Mutual, said the companies “seemingly 
are going through the motions of think- 
ing, but the real thinking of today is, of 
necessity, in the field, and it is largely 
the responsibility of C. L. U.s | to be 
the thinkers of the agency group.’ 





Discusses Education of Veterans 


The educational program for returning 
war veterans is outstanding among the 
many benefits of the G. I. bill and other 
legislation for the benefit of veterans 
and their dependents, B. C. Moore, In- 
diana state manager of Veterans Affairs, 
said in addressing a ~— meeting of 
the Indianapolis C. L. 

John L. H. Fuller  iaiak Guests 
were local life company executives and 
agency managers, and members of In- 
diana University and Butler University 
extension division classes in preparation 
for the C. L. U. examinations next June. 
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DURING 1944 
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Sees Now Head of 
Standard Life 


George R. Allen, president of Stand- 
ard Life of Lawrence, Kan., because of 
ill-health has resigned that post and 
been elected board chairman. John V. 
Sees, secretary, was named by directors 
as president and also will serve as secre- 
tary. Mr. Sees has been secretary since 
1936 and Mr. Allen president for 17 
years and associated with the society 
for 42 years, first as counsel. Mr. Al- 
len’s health has been failing steadily for 








JOHN V. 


SEES 


several years and he has been bedfast 
in recent months. 

Mr. Sees joined the society in 1925 
as a member of the supreme lodge. He 
was floor leader for the society’s ad- 
ministration at the Galveston conven- 
tion in 1929 and the Niagara Falls con- 
vention of 1933. He was born in Hunt- 
ington, Ind., Jan. 11, 1875, secured his 
law degree in 1904 from Indiana Law 
School, Indianapolis, and was admitted 
to the Indiana bar. He was in general 
practice for many years and later was 
general counsel for a number of insur- 
ance companies. He also was presi- 
dent of Rural Bankers Life from 1931 to 
1938, 

He has been an active churchman for 
many years, being moderator of the 
general council of the Congregational 
and Christian churches in 1936 and 
1942, and president of the general con- 
vention of the Christian church since 
1936. He is a member of the Kansas 
bar and director of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Cook County Gathering March 22 


The annual Cook County, Ill., rally of 
Woman’s Benefit representatives will be 
held in the Morrison hotel, Chicago, 
March 22. Mrs. Bina West Miller, na- 
tional president, will attend from the 
head office at Port Huron, Mich., and 
Mrs. Minerva C. Mann, deputy supreme 
field director and Illinois manager, will 
preside. 


Frank Lee General Counsel 


Frenk H. Lee, attorney and consult- 
ing actuary Woman's Benefit, has 
been appointed general counsel. He 
has been connected with the society for 
many years and has been active for a 
long time in the legal section of the 
National Fraternal Congress, the Fra- 
ternal Law Association and the Frater- 
nal Actuarial Association. 

He is a graduate of University of 
Michigan actuarial course, 1922, and 
also studied law there, being admitted 
to the Michigan bar in 1938. He is a 
Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Lee went with 


Woman’s Benefit in 1930 as claims man- 
ager and has continued in that capacity, 
although handling litigation and other 
legal matters as well, and serving as 
consulting actuary. 

Me is past president of the Michigan 
Actuarial Society, is a member of the 
National Fraternal Congress _ blanks 
committee and also of the committee on 
mortality study. 





Dare Named Recorder 


Directors of Artisans Order of Mu- 
tual Protection appointed Ralph C, 
Dare recorder to succeed Oscar A, 
Kottler, who resigned to become deputy 
commissioner of Pennsylvania in charge 
of the Philadelphia branch of the in- 
surance department. Mr. Dare has been 
in the head office of the society for over 
20 years, serving in various departments 
and capacities and advancing to assist- 
ant recorder. 

J. Allen Tucker was named assistant 
recorder. He started with the society 
as office boy 18 years ago. 





House Passes 
Walter Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


sent for House consideration of the in- 
surance bill last Friday failed, owing to 





obiections by Reps. Anderson, New 
Mexico, Celler, New York, and 
others. Earlier information was 
that while Speaker Rayburn had 


agreed to recognize Rep. Walter, Penn- 
sylvania, to submit the request for 
unanimous consent, objection was ex- 
pected. It came promptly. However, 
Walter said he planned to get the bill 
up for House consideration Wednesday 
of this week on a call of committee. 

Anderson, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to the unanimous consent request, 
said he recognized the importance of 
prompt action on a bill of some type. 
He said it was his understanding after 
consulting with the judiciary committee, 
that there would be only minor amend- 
ments made to the Senate bill; it was 
his understanding that the bill to be 
reported would be the compromise 
agreed upon by industry representa- 
ih instead it was the subcommittee 
bil 

Walter replied that the bill submitted 
by his committee is, in effect, that 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
companies and the commissioners; that 
the Senate bill was not in accordance 
with that agreement because in section 
2(b) a floor amendment was adopted 
providing that the federal anti-trust acts 
shall impair, invalidate and supersede 
state insurance laws. 


Statement in Lobby 


Celler said he had been in touch with 
the Attorney General; that the House 
bill does not conform to the agreement 
and that it is not satisfactory to a num- 
ber of Senators. He objected to the 
Walter request. 

After stating that the companies are 
not going to pay premium taxes under 
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the present situation, Anderson also ob- 
jected. i 
Anderson appeared in the 
lobby soon afterwards and stated: 
“The president of the Life Insurance 
Institute got me out of bed this morn- 
ing and said: ‘Please, Mr. Anderson, get 
that Senate bill substituted for the 
House committee bill. Please don’t let 
them pass that House committee bill.’ 
“Nobody wants this bill but the fire 
people,” Anderson continued. “There 
are lots of other insurance interests in 
this, and they want the Senate bill. _ 
“Mr. Lincoln, president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, said: ‘Please don’t let them 
pass this House committee bill.” 


Makes Single Amendment 


In reporting HR 1973 as substitute 
for S.340, the House judiciary commit- 
tee made only a single amendment in 
the text of the former. That was to 
insert the figure “1” after “January” 
and before “1948” at the beginning of 
section 4(a), providing for the anti-trust 
moratorium. It now reads: “Until Jan. 
1, 1948,” and so on. 

In submitting the House judiciary 
committee’s recommendation of the bill 
to the House, Walter adopted virtually 
all of Senator McCarran’s report from 
the Senate judiciary committee on S.340, 
with a few appropriate changes in 
wording related partly to substitution 
proposed of the House for the Senate 
measure. 

The House committee, however, 
added important matter concerning the 
intent of Congress. In this respect, ap- 
parently, the committee was impressed 
by representations of mutual interests 
and others that the bill not be con- 
strued as requiring or encouraging state 
legislation to force companies to join 
bureaus or charge uniform rates. Said 
Walter, in his report for the committee: 


Against Uniform Rates 


“Nothing in this bill is to be so con- 
strued as indicating it to be the intent 
or desire of Congress to require or en- 
courage the several states to enact leg- 
islation that would make it compulsory 
for any insurance company to become a 
member of rating bureaus or charge 
uniform rates. It is the opinion of 
Congress that competitive rates on a 
soitid financial basis are in the public 
interest. 

“It is not the intention of Congress in 
the enactment of this legislation to 
clothe the states with any power to reg- 
ulate or tax the business of insurance 
beyond that which they had been held 
to possess prior to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
case. Briefly, your committee is of the 
opinion that we should provide for the 
continued regulation and taxation of in- 
surance by the states, subject always, 
however, to the limitations set out in 
the“controlling decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, as, for instance, 
in Allgeyer v. Louisiana (165 U. S. 578), 
St. Louis Cotton Compress Co. v. Ar- 
kansas (260 U. S. 346), and Connecti- 
cut General Insurance Co. v. Johnson 
(303 U. S. 77), which hold, inter alia, 
that a state does not have power to tax 
contracts of insurance or reinsurance 
entered into outside its jurisdiction by 
individuals or corporations resident or 
domiciled therein covering risks within 
the state or to regulate such transac- 
tions in any way.” 

Walter said further in the report that 
the committee had given “immediate 
consideration” to HR 1973, as well as 
S.340, and expressed the judgment of 
the committee that HR 1973 “repre- 
sents a most commendable effort on the 
Part of insurance companies and state 
imsurance commissions” to effect adjust- 
Ments and reorganization, etc. In his 
analysis of the bill, section by section, 
Valter called attention to the change of 
date to end the anti-trust moratorium 
rom June 1, 1947 to Jan. 1, 1948 in the 
Case of the Sherman act, there being no 
Change of the latter date with relation 
to the Clayton act. Attention is also 
called to the insertion of a reference to 
the merchant marine act, 1920, among 
the laws applying to insurance, not af- 
fected by the new bill. 


House 


While the House committee struck 
out of the Senate bill the formal state- 
ment of the purpose of the moratorium, 
Walter put such a statement in his com- 
mittee report, to the effect that suspen- 
sion of the anti-trust acts as to insur- 
ance is “for the purpose of enabling ad- 
justments to be made and legislation to 
be adopted by the several states and 
Congress.” 


Unanimous Consent 


In outlining the legislative program 
on Thursday, Majority Leader McCer- 
mack announced that unanimous con- 
sent would be asked Friday to consider 
insurance legislation. 

“If unanimous consent is granted,” he 
said, “—and I hope personally it will 
be, but that is only an expression of my 
personal desire—the bill will automatic- 
ally pass. 

“It is understood, of course, that the 
bill will not be debated and whatever 
discussion is had in connection with the 
bill when the unanimous consent re- 
quest is made will be under reservation 
of objection. I make that statement so 
the members will understand that a 
unanimous consent request will be pro- 
pounded and that the bill will not, 
therefore, be debated, except in connec- 
tion with such discussion as might take 
place under a reservation of any mem- 
ber to object.” 

However, when the time came, Fri- 
day, the House was not in a mood to 
consider insurance legislation in such an 
informal manner, and objection was 
made. 

Anderson admitted HR 1973, the new 
Walter bill recommended by the ju- 
diciary committee, could be passed 








Author Reviews Problems 
Facing Life Insurance 


WASHINGTON—Life insurance is 
faced by three problems, mortality, in- 
vestments and inflation, Albert W. At- 
wood, author, told a luncheon meeting 
here of the Rotary Club, of which he 
formerly was president, in a talk on 
“The Seamy Side of Life Insurance, and 
Some Others.” 

Formerly people frequently died of in- 
fectious diseases, now many die of non- 
infectious diseases of middle life and 
later age, he said. The life insurance 
problem is one of reduction of mortality 
from the latter diseases. Mr. Atwood 
said retired Chief Justice Hughes was 
rejected for under-weight as a young 
man, but is now in his 80s. Tuberculosis 
has been conquered. 

The dearth of investments and present 
low interest rates is a second problem. 
Finding suitable investments for life 
companies is temporarily taken care of 
by issuance of government bonds, but 
they pay only about 244%. Mr. Atwood 
took the view that the savings in mortal- 
ity are in effect being used to offset re- 
duction in interest rates. 

Life insurance is a long term proposi- 
tion, he commented. Many policies run 
50 to 60 years, their holders having paid 
premiums and received dividends in both 
inflated and deflated currencies. View- 
ing the long range situation, Mr. Atwood 
said he thought life insurance would be 
the last to suffer, if at all, post-war. 

Mr. Atwood is writing a history of the 
centenary of Mutual Benefit Life. 





N.W. National's Agency Leaders 


Harry K. Wolkoff, St. Paul, member 
of the White & Odell agency of North- 
western National Life at Minneapolis, is 
the top-ranking agent of the company 
for 1944. Mr. Wolkoff placed first in 
three and fifth in four leadership clubs 
which gauge excellence in volume, pre- 
miums, persistency, and net gain of in- 
surance in force. 

Other members of the company’s 1944 
“Big Ten” are, in order of ranking: H. 
A. Seeler, St. Paul; E. J. Sherman and 
E. C. Henkel, Minneapolis; Fritz Mor- 
tinson, Glendive, Mont.; R. C. Weaver, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; G. H. Kerns, Chi- 
nook, Mont.; E. N. Ney, Rochester, 
Minn.; D. W. Ashley, Fort Worth, and 
W. R. Weaver, Cavalier, N. D. 


through the House. But in that event, 
he said, the situation may be the same 
as in last Congress, when the House 
passed the Walter state’s rights bill, 
but the Senate did not. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he said, he regarded HR 
1973 as a “futile gesture when we are 
extremely pressed for time.” 

When Rep. Walter sought to call the 
bill up by unanimous consent in the 
House, Anderson said it had been his 
hope “and the hope of a great many 
members on the majority side, and I am 
sure on the minority side” that S. 340 
would be reported out. He stated he 
and Walter conferred with Speaker Ray- 
burn on Thursday, at which time it was 
his understanding there was “only one 
minor amendment” by the House com- 
mittee to S. 340, that “otherwise the 
Senate bill would be reported exactly as 
passed by the Senate.” 


S. 340 Departed from Pact 


Walter replied the bill his committee 
reported is in effect that agreed upon by 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies, the Senate judiciary committee 
and the state insurance commissioners. 
S. 340, he continued, as passed by the 
Senate, “was not in accordance with that 
understanding and agreement.” 

Anderson “wondered” if the bill re- 
ported was in accord with his agreement 
with Walter when conferring with the 
Speaker. Walter said it was. 

The latter added that Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, in testimony before the com- 
mittee, conceded that with the word 
“agreement” in the anti-boycott pro- 
vision of the bill, “it might very seriously 
affect the agreement entered into by 
many of the small mutual companies 
with respect to the prorating of losses 
and the division of profits.” Biddle, he 
said, therefore, agreed the language 
should be changed. 

“T talked to the Attorney General and 
that is not his understanding,” said An- 
derson. He challenged Walter’s state- 
ment that S. 340 was not in accord with 
the general compromise agreement. He 


added that when it was pointed out to 
Senator Ferguson “whose attitude in this 
matter has been completely fair all the 
way through,” there was some possibility 
of a misunderstanding, he proposed his 
amendment to clarify the situation, but 
that language was stricken out by the 
House committee. 

Walter replied that if that language 
were important Ferguson could make 
his position clear if the bill goes to a 
conference committee, “and if the lan- 
guage is important . . . the bill certainly 
should go to conference.” 

“T think in all justice to the Attorney 
General,” said Celler, “I should state that 
the Attorney General indicated to me 
only 10. minutes ago that the bill as 
brought to the House does not meet with 
the agreement originally made, and that 
he is opposed to it. Furthermore, I am 
informed that a number of members of 
the committee on the judiciary are going 
to offer amendments which will be con- 
siderably damaging, and for that reason 
I shall object.” 


Objection of Marcantonio 


Marcantonio, New York, joined in 
objection, saying “similar legislation was 
opposed by about 50 members of the 
House last year.” 

“No, not similar legislation,” Walter 
replied. 

In view of statements that the Attor- 
ney General opposed the bill and that it 
was not in accord with agreement, Mar- 
cantonio insisted the bill was too impor- 
tant to be considered under unanimous 
consent. 

Anderson stated in reply to Case, 
South Dakota, that the bill “certainly 
was not changed (in committee) at the 
request of the Attorney General, because 
he is opposed to the form of the House 
bill.” Concluding, Anderson said: 

“Everyone here recognizes the situ- 
ation that is going to confront the sev- 
eral state departments of insurance. 
They depend upon payments from insur- 
ance companies of premium taxes for 
their maintenance. Those companies are 
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not going to pay, in my opinion, in the 
absence of legislation by this House. 

“Tf it is held that insurance is inter- 
state commerce, then a foreign company 
is not going to pay a premium tax 1m- 
posed by an individual state, because 
that is a burden on interstate commerce. 
It is to correct that situation that all 
parties tried to get together on compro- 
mise legislation. In the Senate it was 
proposed jointly by members from the 
two sides of the aisle; it is satisfactory 
legislation to all concerned, and it is 
satisfactory to the association of insur- 
ance commissioners, who are meeting 
today at St. Louis because of the ex- 
treme urgency of this legislation. Mr. 
Speaker, I object.” 

Biddle was accompanied to the House 
judiciary committee room by Emanuel 
Gorman and associate, Mr. Leatherwood, 
of the Justice Department anti-trust di- 
vision. His statement was not made pub- 
lic, but he is understood to have op- 
posed, particularly, the elimination of 
the Ferguson Senate amendment which 
would make the anti-trust laws suscep- 
tible of construction as impairing or in- 
terfering with state laws regulating and 
taxing insurance. Rumor has it that 
amendment was suggested by the de- 
partment. 

Biddle is also said to have opposed 
elimination of the statement of the pur- 
pose of the anti-trust moratorium. | 

Administration viewpoint was voiced 
by Rep. Celler, New York, “I am op- 
posed to subcommittee amendment elim- 
inating the Ferguson amendment be- 
cause it provides for exemption of 
insurance from the anti-trust laws not 
only for a moratorium period, but for 
all time. That is not in the compromise 
agreement or the bill embodying its pro- 
visions. Exemption was intended only 
for the moratorium period. It is very 
unsual to eliminate such an amend- 
ment.” 

There is a report that Senator McCar- 
ran, Senate judiciary committee chair- 
man, has been tendered a federal judge- 
ship appointment in Nevada. McCarran 
was reelected only last November. If 
he takes the judgeship Senator Hatch, 
New Mexico, who has played ball with 
Senator O’Mahoney, would probably 
succeed to the judiciary chairmanship 
and O’Mahoney would move up to the 
ranking majority membership position. 

Late Tuesday afternoon majority 
floor leader McCormack announced the 
insurance bill would come up Wednes- 
day on calendar call. 





Mason Cites Many Virtues 
of Program Selling 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


due to the size of its investment port- 
folio, it can afford to make its own in- 
vestigation to determine whether it is 
advisable to purchase some particular 
security or not. ; . 

For every hour consumed in making 
the original investigation of an invest- 
ment before its purchase, the invest- 
ment department of a large company 
spends two hours in supervision to de- 
cide whether the investment should be 
retained or sold. : 

A life company investment is made 
fundamentally and primarily because of 
the willingness and ability of the com- 
pany issuing the bond to pay the in- 
terest and repay the loan at the desig- 
nated time. A life company does not 
purchase an investment for speculation 
or as a rule, buy an issue of bonds for 
the main purpose of making a profit 
through its sale. 

A life company must conform to state 
laws and investment laws of the various 
states are more strict regarding life in- 
surance than for any other financial in- 
stitution. 


Has Many Advantages 


Life insurance sold on a programmed 
or income basis has value to the agent 
because it creates a more receptive re- 
sponse than single sum insurance and 
because it is related to specific objec- 
tives rather than to abstract generalties. 


It provides the greatest motivating in- 
fluence on the buyer because it focuses 
attention on specific problems and pro- 
vides a specific solution for a definite 
need. It focuses the buyer’s attention 
during the interview on the important 
factors rather than on the unimportant 
and thereby tends to eliminate foolish 
objections and competition. It provides 
the soundest basis for a sale, increas- 
ing the ratio between interviews and 
sales. It increases the size of the sale. 
It has been said that the perfect sale 
is made when the buyer remains glad 
that he bought. This factor aids the 
agent because it improves persistence. 

Programming assures the estate 
builder of the best life insurance coun- 
sel because only the thoroughly trained 
man is capable of rendering a high or- 
der of service. It makes it possible for 
the insured to prepare what amounts to 
an unbreakable will because the life 
company pays the money to the bene- 
ficiary in accordance with the contract 
between the insured and the company. 
It makes it possible for the insured to 
replace the loss of his earned income 
in kind. It makes it possible for a 
company to pay out more money than 
possible under a single sum settlement. 
It assures legal protection and tax ad- 
vantages for beneficiaries not obtain- 
able when proceeds are paid in a sin- 
gle sum. It gives the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has provided his bene- 
ficiaries with the soundest plan of 
money management obtainable. 

The beneficiary receives the advan- 
tages of certain optional modes when 
elected by the insured not obtainable 
to him when the money is paid in cash. 
Programmed life insurance guarantees 
both the certainty and continuity of in- 
come, solving the greatest problem con- 
fronting the widow, particularly one 
with small children. The average in- 
sured or beneficiary is an untrained, 
part-time investor and a life company 
is a full-time, trained investment insti- 
tution. Programmed insurance guaran- 
tees a regular income. The certainty of 
a little rather than the possession of 
great wealth makes for peace and con- 
tentment. 


Advantages to Community 


Programming helps the insurance 

company to solve the problem of re- 
cruiting a better caliber of sales repre- 
sentatives. It helps develop career 
agents., It helps to reduce acquisition 
cost and lapse ratio. 
_ Income insurance increases the buy- 
ing power of the beneficiary, thus im- 
proving general living standards in the 
community. Adequate income eliminates 
poverty which helps to prevent disease 
and thus curtails epidemics. By mak- 
ing each family a self-supporting unit, 
it reduces the local tax rate and the 
amount of contributions which have to 
be made for various community funds. 
When it is adequate to provide for the 
necessities of life, it helps to reduce ju- 
venile delinquency. 





Cite Fire Insurers in 
Va. on Life Company Deal 


RICHMOND—On petition of Com- 
missioner Bowles the Virginia state 
corporation commission entered an order 
this week citing Pearl and Eureka Se- 
curity F. & M., together with Ottis W. 
Kelley, general agent for Pearl in 
Washington, and W. R. Kelley, agent 
for the same company at Arlington, Va., 
to show cause why their licenses to do 
business in Virginia should not be re- 
voked. A hearing is set for March 7. 
It is alleged respondents violated the 
insurance laws of Virginia by renewing 
binders covering risks on real estate 
developments for periods longer than 30 
days. The binders applied to loans held 
by Shenandoah Life of Roanoke on 
building projects of Homes Engineering 
Corp. of Arlington, the alleged unlawful 
practices, according to the petition, took 
place during 1943 and 1944. 





Ted Sorensen has been appointed a 
unit manager in the Russell L. Hoghe 
agency of Equitable Life of Iowa in Los 
Angeles. 


Miss Sinton Gives 


Tips on Prestige 


DETROIT—Prestige is not so much 
a matter of device or machinery or 
method as it is a matter of a sound 
approach to the whole problem of selling 
life insurance, according to Lorraine 
Sinton of the Paul W. Cook agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, who ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association Thursday. A 
certain amount of showmanship aids the 
agent in becoming known, but he will 
not. develop the friends and clients he 
needs unless he is interested in render- 
ing a sound service and is so anxious 
about the prospect’s problem that he 
persuades him to do something about it. 

Prestige, she said, begins with a sin- 
cere desire to help someone solve a 
problem and prestige building begins 
with a reputation for competence and 
personal integrity. 

As to publicity Miss Linton said op- 
portunity lies in getting informative in- 
surance articles in newspapers, in 
monthly mailings of tax letter, policy 
news letter or syndicated feature or 
stories about the man’s record released 
by the agency. 

Agents can develop talks of inter- 
est to special groups and make plat- 
form appearances. 

Agents can accept civic and other 
extra curricular jobs and if they handle 
the assignment well, they will gain in 
prestige. 

Joint work helps to build prestige, 
The two men can alternate in being 
the expert and the one who builds up 
the expert to the prospect. 

Becoming well posted on wills, taxes, 
etc., is another road to prestige. 

_ The speaker also warned against los- 
ing prestige by leaving personal finances 
or habits open to criticism. 

_ The agent should engage in one addi- 
tional activity each year that will add 
to his prestige and he should always 
finish what he starts. People like to 
deal with those that are growing. 





Mutual Benefit Observes 
100th Anniversary 


Mutual Benefit Life has gotten out 
two pamphlets containing the talks made 
at the “family history day” Feb. 7, in 
observance of the 100th anniversary of 
the company. One is the talk by Presi- 
dent John R. Hardin on the career of 
Robert L. Patterson, founder and first 
president of the company, and the other 
by Vice-president Edward E. Rhodes, 
reviews the careers of President Amzi 
Dodd and Vice-president Bloomfield J, 
Miller. 

The program consisted of a musical 
kaleidoscope presenting early day songs 
and music. It was climaxed by a dinner 
in the main dining room of the company 
and an evening of dancing and cards in 
the recreation rooms. 





Cancel Canadian Officers Parley 

TORONTO—tThe Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association has can- 
celled its annual convention to ease 
traffic conditions. It was to have been 
held May 26-29 at Niagara Falls, Ont. 





Rules on Chapter 9 Conversion 


LOS ANGELES—A Chapter 9 com- 
pany seeking to go on a mutual legal 
reserve basis need not submit to a test 
of solvency as to reserves while oper- 
ating on a Chapter 9 basis, Attorney- 
General Kenny has held in an opinion 
rendered Commissioner Garrison. How- 
ever, after its conversion the company 
must submit to the test on new policies 
written. Non-forfeiture values are not 
required on old policies in force before 
conversion. 





E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, was 
Penn Mutual’s leading producer of lives 
last year, having paid for 202 lives for 
$1,119,760. 
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Medical science is full of strange and u=-- 
usual words. 

One of the most exciting is “chemother- 
apy.” As it may mean a lot to you—you 
might like to know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


BEFORE INTRODUCTION 
OF SULFA DRUGS 


AFTER SULFA DRUGS 
CAME. INTO USE 





For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discoveries. Then 

® a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye possessed a life-saving 

element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs were made available to the world. In the 

less than ten years they have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. 

Some forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread diseases, 
including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a powerful adversary. 





Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe their lives to 

» new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had spectacular success 

against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and blood poisoning. Chemotherapy— 

which takes advantage of the effects of chemical action upon body tissues and 

invading bacteria—is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 





You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. Although not 

« strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs as the sulfa drugs—and 

others against which these drugs have little or no success. But the search for other 

“specific” chemical, is far from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve 

existing ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and careful 

experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ-poison” is poisonous 
to the human body, too. 


4 But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadliness of 

» some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. It must 
always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without sound medical 
advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemotherapy, rightly used, is 
a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 
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g THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series 
3 sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and 
a healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total 
H circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Ei 
a 
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Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, National Geographic, 
Parents’, and Redbook. 
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C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, 0. 


57th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $162,027,870.00 
Municipal Bonds 2,019,493.22 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property 99,128,727.25 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property 878,714.40 
Ground Rents 9,084,831.03 
Policy Loans 6,387,225.52 
Preferred Stock 14,344,043.58 
Real Estate 
City Property 5,826,094.80 
City Property Sold on Contract 1,787,765.73 
Farm Property Sold on Contract 10,813.99 
Home Office Property 968,000.00 
Cash on Deposit in Banks 2,389,996.16 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 2,864,331.57 
Accrued Interest on Investments 2,314,110.28 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $270,028,017.53 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Outstanding Policies $228,609,415.00 
Reserve for Installment Payments and Deposits on 

Matured Policies 743,446.38 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Settlement 409,559.74 
Reserve for Estimated Incurred but Unreported 

Losses 900,000.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,410,786.48 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses Accrued but Not 

Due 1,853,313.47 
Various Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds. 649,943.47 
Contingency Reserves 263,903.14 
Capital and Surplus 35,187,649.85 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $270,028,017.53 





INCREASE IN ASSETS $ 26,279,831.73 
TOTAL ASSETS 270,028,017.53 
125,206,846.00 

1,402,072,494.00 


3,366,811 Policies in Force 


FOR TOTAL SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS AND LIFE INSURANCE 








